hich paid little regard 
40 innovating i whi id li to was 
prescriptive. He was happy to say, however, that the trea- 
surer and the trustees were ever careful to provide for the 
wants of and students, to suit all the appliances of the 
of medical science; so that, 
whenever of legislative interference came 
- apon them, the of old Raine would still be able to 
it with increased glory. It was, 
however, to who were there for the first time that even- 
he wished them welcome to St. Bartholomew’s. 

He wished them welcome to what was to be their home for 
some time tocome—for a home it would be to them, if they 
came there in the same that the hospital received them, 
with a zeal and earnestness, and a determination to turn their 
who 
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spirit i which he came amongst he would say to him, 
“Depart at once; stay not with us.” From such a man the 
hospital could expect no credit. His stay would be unprofit 
able to himself; and not only that, he would also be the nucleus 


and le of ; 


} despondent, : :.4 have recourse to what was called a turn of 
London life. that, for he knew 
that at their time of life, with little experience of the world 
and strong passions, how easy it was for them to be led into 
un if they trek: thet tay 
possi to recover. course, 

would lose the whole of their first year; and, as had only 
three years for study, they would find that, even with the 


Li 


HG 


: 


i 
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through the grand of the hospital, they would see the por- 
traits of those who had shed light and lustre upon the ieai- 
tution, and upon the medical profession. It should be their 


upon the hi tops, and that, imitating the Grecian 
youths in the games of old, they would pass on the burning 
torch til the illumination was complete. 


Tux introductory lecture was given by Mr. Tuson, Professor 
of Chemistry. The theatre of this School was well filled by 
visitors, as well as by the lecturers, scholars, and old students 
of the hospital. 
The lecturer, in opening his address, which was 
applauded throughout, dwelt upon the great difficulties a: 
responsibilities, as well as pleasures, with which the profession 
of medicine abounds. He remarked that, although the various 
studies and accomplishments 4 are far 
extensive than formerly, y t worki 

retention will bo clanted of ite 


the new Medical Act 
den scope allowed for the 


of quackery, and 
In a ; attention to the new regulations respecting the 


, ain 
y novice, 
may REY for he was not aware that half-and-half is the peculiar beverage i 
of the sesing the lecturer:take draught. of water, 
cried out, “*Give him beer.”) Mr. Holden, taking advantage 7) 
atin of the interruption, said he wished to put the students on their | 
experienced. wever might | 
| its details, they would, after four or five weeks of labour, find a 
facts so accumulate upon them, and the paths of science they | 
| had to tread sccmingly so intricate, tht they might become 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY MR. LUTHER HOLDEN. a 
THE session at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital was inaugurated q 
in the usual manner. The several professors, the resident 4 
students, and a large number of distinguished visitors, were a 
_-hospitably entertained by Dr. Martin, the Warden, in the a! 
hall of the College, after which they adjourned to the anato- re that a 
mical theatre, already densely crowded, to hear the introduc- elegant 
Holden; at its close, the great hall was thrown open to the Tt 
whole assembly. 
| that he felt honoured in 
| having the privilege to deliver an inaugural address to the 
oldest and the best attended medical school in the kingdom. of 
. The numerous attendance of students was a source of pride to i 
| themselves, and they also felt a pride in the antiquity of their a 
institution; but it was the combination of those two elements | S| 
il they acquired a demeanour 
t had 
worst 
horse. 
and 
at not 
ambition to imitate them. It was said of the Romans of o 7. | 
| ““Qunm majorum imaginibus intuerentur ad gloriam 
te In the same way, the sight of the great worthies of 
could not lay his hand on his heart and say that the profession would, he hoped, stimulate them to rival their § 
| renown. They might also take lessons of encouragement from Ff 
| their predecessors of a more recent date—from those who, a ij 
few years ago, occupied the benches before him, who went cut rm, 
to is -studen ey were now | their devotion to their profession and to suffering humanity. 
entering upon a profession the grandest it was possible to con- | He — however, that their career would be one of peace— . 
ceive. What pa os profession in the world had such a large that they would keep the light of science burning, like the 
range of study? What other profession had been so active in ; 
_ dispensing benefits and blessings upon mankind? Well might j 
they say with the poet— 
“ Qus regio in terris nostri non plena laboris.” ane aa 
_ Entering upon their career, he would, at the CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. a 
‘ness, venture to offer to them a few i ‘ 5 
the shape of advice. Above all things, he would advise them Ain 7 
to consult the book of Nature—to see how things worked—to a 
try and discover the motives of hor action ; for it was by taking _ 
_ that course that they would best be able to aid her when she | ot 
uired assistance. They should make practical anatomy the 8 
filer sad th of their mdical and surgical sien, “a 
should not depend upon manuals for the acquisition of — 
that knowledge; but seek for it in the dissecting-room, and . 
afterwards apply to their books.if they wished to collate their | a. 
own ideas with those of writers upon the subject. He would | “eK 
advise them, too, to take notes of all they heard from the lec- | -_ 
turer or from the demonstrator. They should write them out aa 
in the evening, and review them every week, for it was by _ 
such self-training that they would their f 
practice of writing out would not only imprint the subject F 
stady upon their minds, but it would also give them an easy 
o. 1884, 
a 
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turer considered the five years’ apprenticeship required by the 


Hall too long by half, but that the time of study at a medical 
school might be increased with benefit to the student, He also 
spoke of some advantages which a small hospital class possessed 
one, the of inter ication be- 

and pool ing far more numerous in the former 


greatly amusing his hearers with some humorous anec- 
dotes, chiefly relating to chemistry, the lecturer exhorted the 
students to a diligent attendance on classes; and while depre- 
— the practice of taking long notes of lectures, he recom- 
mended them to study earnestly in their works of reference 
the subjects discoursed on by their teachers, as the only way 
of obtaining a lasting knowledge of their profession. 

Mr. Tuson then referred at some length to the value and in- 
fluence of chemistry on the career and practice of the physician. 
After powracy be the great importance of this branch of study, 
he cautioned his hearers against placing too implicit reliance 
he it, and concluded an able address in the following 
w 


** Another reason why medico-chemical researches have not 
been more numerous and trustworthy may be inferred from the 
fact that the physiology and the pathology of the chemist are 
frequently very weak, easily and of course readily pulled to 
pieces by those who have specially devoted themselves to those 
subjects; while the chemist as often returns the compliment 
by showing that his science, as treated by the physiologist and 
pathologist, is in the same weakly condition: in other words, 
we seldom, if ever, find that which is most desirable for the 
successful advancement of medico-chemical knowledge,—viz., 
a sound theoretical and practical acquaintance with Limiatry, 
physiology, and pathology, united in the same man. 

**That which I believe would tend very much to ameliorate 
the Y vrrsge condition of medical chemistry would be for those 
studying and practising medicine as a profession to devote 
more time to the laboratory, where, according to the present 
arrangements, they only acquire a smattering of a I 
further believe that if this su ion were to be follo out, 
the knowledge acquired woul the means of releasing medi- 
cine of much of its empiricism, and of inducing investigations 
to be made which in time would prove of the greatest value, 
not only to science, but to humanity in general. By some, 
students especially, chemistry is regarded as a sort of bug- 
bear or interl t the study of it alto- 
gether, principally because they have not sufficient patience to 
master the preliminary details of the principles and practice. 
There are others, again, who expect chemistry to supply the 

of more useful knowledge, and rely too much on it for 
dications of the nature of disease and the means for its re- 
moval, Now, admitting, as I do, the great benefits which 
would accrue from the medical man becoming more intimately 
acquainted with chemical principles and practice, I would 
nevertheless advise all those who apply to it for assistance to 
do so freely, but with care and caution, and to endeavour to 
remember a remark of Coleridge,—that ‘ Trath is a good dog ; 
but beware of his barking too close to the heels of an error, lest 
you get your brains knocked out.’ 

**In conclusion, I have to remark that if those gentlemen 
this day commencing their studies only conduct themselves in 
the highly gratifying and exemplary manner in which those of 
last year did, the pupils of Charing-cross Hospital may well be 
held up as a pattern to those of other schools, and be the means 
of depriving the medical student of the bad name he at one 


, and they 


time so justly deserved; and I have to hope that those who are | 4 


strangers to the metropolis, while they at times and 
seasons avail themselves of harmless sports amusements, 
will avoid participating in those vices which the conscience of 
every man, young or old, tells him will not only unfit him for 
his work, but detract from his character as a gentleman.” 


ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL, 
ADDRESS BY MR. I. C. JOHNSON, 


Tue introductory lecture was delivered by Mr. Henry C. 
Johnson, in the presence of an unusually large number of 
students, many of the most eminent medical practitioners at 
the west end of London, and ‘many of the governors and well- 
wishers of the charity. We noticed a great number of ‘‘ new 
faces’”’ as well as old ones, and the benches were crowded up to 
the ceiling of the theatre. 


his address in a clear, unhesitating, and impressive manner ; 
and as he directed his words in part 
of his audience, ‘he was attentively listened to by all who were 
then in the lecture-room for the first time. The subject matter 
of the address was thorough! genres After enunciating 
detinitions and an epitome of the various divisions of study 
which go to make up the complex whole to which the student’s 
energies and powers of mind have to be directed, and which 
at his first entrance into the struggle must of necessity appear 
so vast and bewildering, we were glad to hear him warning the 
student against absolutely relying upon anything but his own 
exertion and application, seeing that all lecturers and all 
teachers were themselves, even to the last, but learners in the 
great schoo! of human knowledge and truth. He singled out 
three subjects to which he urgently admonished the student to 
pay special heed—namely, dissection, clinical study, and pa- 
thology, showing bow necessary these were to the successful 
or even i practice of the medical man, and how com- 
pletely all other studies were but collateral™nd adjuvant. In 
addition to much good and wholesome advice regarding 
scientific and professional studies, the lecturer went on to point 
out the imperative necessity under which the student was 
placed of cultivating a fitting spirit and behaviour with 
which he should follow his pursuits, ially urging the call 
for a decorous and discreet manner at the bed-side of the sick 
man at those times when even the most trifling and minute 
points are liable to be misconstrued by the patient and the 
slightest word, gesture, or look interpreted as indicative of his 
condition and prospects. 

Mr. Johnson gave due weight to his words by sundry apt 
and varied quotations, pressing into his service many m 
philosophical, and medical writers, and t to impress more 
vividly the minds of his hearers by directing attention to the 
names, lives, and histories of many who in past times have, as 
physicians, surgeons, and scientific men, adorned the list of 
pupils and medical officers of the hospital with whom the new 
student was now associating himself. Of such were Cheselden, 
John and W. Hunter, Young, Home, Baillie, Hope, Pember- 
ton, Keate, Brodie, and many others. 

The lecturer concluded by mentioning the names of those 
students who, in the past session, had been successful in carry- 
ing off the various rewards of industry, ability, and good con- 
duct; and enumerated the various exhibitions, &c. —prizes 
which the authorities had it in their power to offer for compe- 
tition. _We will only allude to the *‘ Brown Exhibition” of 
£40 a year, tenable for three years; three prizes of twenty 

ineas each; besides the ‘‘ Brodie Prize,” the ‘‘ Thompson 

edal,” the Powell Prize,” and Charles Clarke’s 
Prize.” The lecturer paid a ing tribute to the excellencies 
of the late Sir C. Clarke, whose stipulation as regards his prize, 
which was to be awarded for good conduct, was thoroughly 
indicative of his character. 


GROSVENOR-PLACE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY DR. COCKLE, 


Tue subject selected for the address was ‘‘ The Present and 
Past Phases of Physic.” The lecturer remarked that if the 
actual phases of medicine were analyzed, five sections might be 
discovered, which, though passing more or less into each other 
by insensible degrees, still presented distinct centres of in- 


uiry. 

The first division is, working on the basis of a refined physio- 
logical pathology, its proposed object being to solve the higher 
problems of organic being, ans from such solution to deduce a 
general theory of disease. This school co..ziders its science the 
sole rational basis of therapeutics. 

The second division includes those who, exercising their rea- 
soning faculty as to the causes and imodus operandi of morbific 
agents, superadd the use of such remedies as experience has 
sanction This is the doctrine of rational empiricism. 

The third division comprises those who, investigating the 
asa etiology of disease, aim at the removal of such disease 

y the strict enforcement of sanitary regulations. This is the 
hygienic school. 

e fourth division enumerates those who, though i 
minutely the causes and symptoms of disease, trust mai _ 
the innate power of the organism to repair its injured 4 
ism, This is the school of expectants or naturists. 

The fifth division embraces those who distrust our actual the- 
rapeutics—that is to say, they, without denying the action of me 


instance. 
‘ ‘4 


BE Bese ESE 


i be successfully 
“Skoda, the head of the Vienna school, is the great advocate of 
this the 
The lecturer then rapidly surveyed the history of medicine, 


_there one? to show that all have, with 
their value, their meaning, their errors; to i 

the fact that the student who wishes to practise his profession 
on the most trustworthy principle will follow out an eclectic 
' This recommendation led to an analysis of what 


ng the organism invade, it may be 
fairly deduced that, as our ———— of the natural 
of disease others may fairly claim the right of addi- 
tien to the In the treatment of these, therefore, the 


system have, as a whole, 
vaguely, and have carried their doctrine out of 
‘its true utility. 


Hi 


cold, and ; and 
system cheerless, reed that, 


-He spoke of the varied aspects of the medical profession, and 
referred to some of the reasons which induced many to join.its 
wanks; as, for instance, the opportunity of acquiring position 
and honourable status in society, and of obtaining wealth or 
a competency in life. He then dwelt briefly upon the varied 
subjects of scientific inquiry within its sphere, and the interest 
of its allied sciences, It was compared with other professions, 


dividual investigations the characteristics of each mind 
manifested. The slower method of inductive phi 

rather than mere hasty generalization ; but the injury 

in mi mind and the 


i 


i 


of 
in explaining the apparent uncertainties of daily prac- 
profession, the i 
at once, but of doing eve i 
of labour, were 
in tho 


ite 


dy, and 


Tuts school opened with an introductory address by Professor 
Miller in the large theatre of the College, at two p.m. As that 


preliminary remarks, th 
relative duties of professors and students. 
guide his class, by presenting a connected gene- 


lar accompanied by habitual exercise, would preserve both 
body and mind in that healthy condition of tone and temper, 
which are indi me Lhe learned 
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dicinal agents, contend that, with so delicately attuned, | in its laborious work and benevolent character, having its re- a8 
nature, it isimpossible to attain a criterion ; in other words, we | benefited others; in its hi aspect, that it was the pioneer os 
have no means of distinguishing the exact times and conditions | of the Gospel of Christ. The external benefits of the profession 4 
were then shown to be always accompanied with intrinsic good o) 
to the practitioner of its science, and the mental culture and . 
exercise which its study afforded were regarded as a superior . 
attainment, and the sorrce of greater satisfaction than the a 
and showed how all these schools had their origin in the past. | acquirement of truth itself. The vi mental! «xercise in a 
The physiological and pathological in the labours of Vesalius, | attaining knowledge rather than she mere collation of facts, ue 
Harvey, and ; the rational empiricism in the works of | was represented to be the object of education. It was then § 
shown that medicine had been influenced at every period of its a 
same authors ; so on with the rest. history by the condition of science generally as existing at that ea 
Returning to the modern epoch, he put the questions— 
| modified in (heir time medical opinions ; that great advances in 
| sophy of Bacon prepared the way for Sydenham ; and the re- cg 
| vival in other sciences hac been simultaneous with the brilliant - 
discoveries of Hunter. The development of general laws was i 
then shown to have had a greater influence in other sciences ti 
each school or sect had done in itsway. We cannot follow the | in enabling them to lay aside the encumbrances of earlier uf 
lecturer through all his laborious and yet plain matter of illus- | periods; modes of thought and research were regarded as re-  . 
tration in this respect. Bat one illustration will indicate the | ceiving the impress of national peculiarities; and that in in- _ 
' tenor of this part of the discourse. He showed, in speaking 
were correct in their practice, and that practice was | , 
based on a secure, because on a natural, deduction. It was | 4 
the tendency, he said, of some diseases to get well spontane- vance of science was also pointed out he intimate con- X ’ 
-pleuritis, and pericarditis, occurring in healthy persons, are 4 
of this nature ; and if diseases so important as these pursue their intelligent, * 
fact in mind a 
“eclectic may learn a lesson from the expectant system. | g 
the sphere of | 1 
le all-important | 
truth, th.t some diseases tend to death, as naturally as these morality and of true religion in promoting earnest- ig 
to. resolution; thus showing that the old dogma of a ‘‘vis 
-medicatriz nature” holds no sound position in science. Dis- | The stability of moral as well as of physical laws, and i . 
eases of the class just alluded to included constituti certain results, were alluded to. And, im conclusion, the lec- ug 
hydrophobia, and extensive rupture of the heart turer adverted to the influence which one mind must ever exert i 
weasels, Here the expectant plan of necessity fails. upon another in the mutual intercourse of daily life and study. ‘Ss 
cases, the physician must not alone be the ‘‘ minister,’ 
‘*magister” nature. 
In treating of the sceptical school, the lecturer KING'S COLLEGE. a 
MILLER’S INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. i 
a fervent admiration of the masters in medicine; and a special | hour approached, the arrival of students, old and new, pre- t i] 
i y di science to ing i 
removal of the sources of disease. ustration was 
» tilence, jail fever. is malady, a form of typhus, once in- | °° ™™ the enthusiasm of past years, not extinguished, but % 
 fested every prison in the kingdom. From the judge in his tempered by subsequent experience. Shortly after two o'clock, a ty 
ermine, the advocate in his robe, to the juryman in the box, | the Rev. Dr. Jelf, the Prircipal, accompanied by Mr. Bowman, 
‘all sought in vain, by power of mystic rue, to exorcise death. | Professors Partridge, Budd, Beale, and Mr. Lee entered the -§ 
‘The pioneers of sanitary science, led on by the intrepid Howard, | theatre, followed by Professor Miller, and were received with : 
traced out the cause, and by showing the effects of the admis- tion of a c . 
gion of pure air into these pest. dering abodes, erased jail | °*€TY demonstration of esteem and respect. 
The peroration ran, in| After a few 
substance, as follows: ‘‘ While it is the duty of the student | point out the 
to enter the eclectic ranks, let him avoid that pseudo-eclec- the former, to 
ticism that, as it were, selects : and without re- | 'l view of the particular department of study he professes to w., 
serve the latest theory; Srahnadehaterainiytense: teach; to kindle enthusiasm and emulation, and to afford assist- 4 
mises of which, challenged by the intellect, are made its own by | ance at all times by answering, if possible, sre: san ygpeny ed a 
right of mental conquest.” may be necessary to clear mp difficulties, The student, on the - 
Ps 2 other hand, should complete, by his own self-teaching, the se 
subject taught in the lecture-room. The mind is not a carte ag 
GUY'S HOSPITAL. blanche, merely to receive impressions and the opinions of 
DR. HABERSHON’S INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. others; but the knowledge of an individual should be made his = 
ond assimilated by mature reflec- 
| tion. With this end in view, the attendance on lectures should = 
be punctual and regular, so as not by occasional absence to es 
| break the thread of the argument; and note-taking of the i 
more prominent and important facts would prove of great value - 
to aid the memory. Daily study, not too prolonged, but regu- _ 
a 
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tas 


here recommended the habit of early rising, say at 

f-past five a.m. ; but this su: tion was received tly 
as a joke, and caused great laughter, although the sincerity 
and earnestness with which the recommendation was made are 
strengthened by the example of John Hunter, who, without 
the cool of the morning, could never have made the 
minute dissections and preparations which form his immortal 
museum. 

Anatomy, physiology, and chemistry were properly 
laid down as the foundation of all exact wan Shr Ase wind 
The study of healthy fanction and structure prepares the way 
for the observation of their diseased conditions, and our know- 
ledge of hernize was adduced in favour of the study of anatomy. 
Minute anatomy, as made known by the microscope, lies at the 
reot of a correct physio ; and the observations of Bowman 
ov the minute structure of the kidney, and those of Kiernan 
and Beale on that of the liver, have done much of late years to 
elucidate the functions of these organs. The relation of che- 
mistry to physiology was illustrated through sanitary science, 
as supplying data for regulating ventilation and drainage ; and 
in respect pape i Bn our more perfect knowledge of mor- 
bid conditions of urine and derangements of the digestive 
organs was cited ; while in relation to materia medica, the re- 
sources of chemistry are very obvious. Materia medica are the 
tools of the practitioner; but the tendency of the present day 

' was to undervalue the efficacy of medicines, and to trust to the 
curative operation of Nature. Botany supplies us with vege- 
table medicines, and therefore its alliance to practical medicine 
needed no comment. A worthy tribute of respect was paid to 
the memory of the late Professor Henfrey, the survey we 
have epitomized of the preliminary branches of medical educa- 
tion was concluded by adverting to the nature and object of 
forensic medicine. 

The special importance of clinical observation of disease, and 

- of clinical teaching and note-taking, was duly insisted on; but 
here, and hout the lecture, we noticed one grave omis- 
sion: the supreme importance of pathological anatomy was not 
inculcated, nor even alluded to. 

We make this remark with no motive of criti- 

. eism, but with a feeling of sincere regret that in one of our 

London Schools of Medicine the importance of every 
iminary department of study should have been advocated, 
while the paramount claims of the one pursuit most contiguous 
to ical medicine and surgery should not have been reco- 
gnised. As well might we seek to discover the origin and 
cause of a fire by merely witnessing the raging flames, as en- 
deavour to acquire an exact knowledge of disease by clinical 
observation alone, without the correcting aid of post-mortem 

_ examinations; and in relation to operative surgery, the de- 
structive alterations wrought by disease almost or altogether 

' efface the scene with which the mere anatomist is familiar. 
The selection of herniz as illustrative of the value of anato- 

» mical study was singularly inappropriate, for in this and num- 
berless other instances all the importance attributed to anatomy 
should be transferred to pathological anatomy. The teaching 
of John Bell—more than fifty years since!—contrasts with that 
of last Saturday at this school. 

**Tt were better,” said he, “ that the had no con- 
ception of a hernia, an aneurism, or a hyd , than what he 
obtains from demonstrations of the peritoneum, the abdominal 
ring, the tunica vaginalis, or the humeral artery; for on the 
anatomist’s table he sees those parts under forms which, through 
all his professional career, he is d never to recognise 


again, but to look for them in vain in all his own operations 
and those of his friends, and that, too, in the most critical 


of 


r bers no 
hollows of no i and is exchangin 
the schools for a hi kind of knowledge.” 
We commend these principles to those students who are de- 
sirous of becoming, not botanists, chemists, anatomists, or 
physiologists alone, but medical and surgical practitioners, 
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Tne lecturer commenced his discourse by observing that if 
there was one day of the year which deserved to be held espe- 
cially sacred by the medical profession, or that combined more 
interesting recollections, more endearing associations, than an- 
other, it was that on which they met in their various medica? 
schools to commence and inaugurate their winter studies, AJIT 
such meetings had a peculiar significance, and the philosopher 
might read in the various gatherings of a nation an important 
page in the history of progress and of civilization. The Great 
Exhibition recorded improvements in skilled labour, and the- 
large scientific gatherings promoted the advancement and di- 
rected the status of useful knowledge. All, however, were 
forced to admit that there were few gatherings more interest- 
ing, and few occasions more important, than the one which. 
had that day brought them t er, The medical profession 
was carrying on a t and noble work, Not only was disease 
combated and suffering allayed, but pestilence was traced to 
its lurking-places, and the laws of health were enforced and 
explained. The important body of men who were toiling to 
accomplish all that were diminishing in number. Each year 
made sad havoc in their ranks, as they were constantly exposed 
to contagious diseases, and often went forth in the spirit of the 
missionary, encountering the death of the martyr. That was, 
therefore, an im t day when the country sent up fresh 
recruits to fill the ranks of the profession, and supply the de- 
mands of the army, the navy, the merchant service, and the 
colonies. It was by the fresh infusion of young life, vigour, 
and enthusiasm, that the profession was from year to year 
newed and sustained, and he therefore held out the h 
welcome to those who were now about to offer on its 
the first time the sacrifice of their energies. What a bright 
and useful career might that movement be opening for most 


them! How gladly would some who now wandered about 
with blighted hopes and ruined prospects, and haunted by the 
spirit of their prostituted powers, recall the day when they 
first entered upon the profession. Although none of them 


and strong will of a mature age with the buoyant, elastic 
energy of youth, a fine result might be expected. That being 
the case, he should endeavour to place before them his concep- 
tions of a model student in the various stages of his life, leaving 
it to each of them to adopt the portions best suited to their 
peculiarities, and to appropriate such hints as might be profit- 
able or su, ive. ving received the education of a 

m‘n, an education in which the functions of the body, the 
mind, and the heart had been actively exercised and developed, 
in which the sinews of thought had been strengthened, habits 
of attention and concentration acquired, and respect for the 
and opinions of those older and wiser than himself in- 


atical oh ab, 


arge 
have to elapse before he would incur the res 


‘bility of copi 
opened over that period, which it wou necessary for him 
to travel, a gleam from every day of that three years to 
be made to contribute a fair share to the general stock. ith 


that view he associated with those who were disposed to 

sought the friendly advice of the various professors, tended 
them both in the hospital and in the 1, and cheerfully 
submitted to an authority which was exercised in a friendly 
spirit, and with a view to promote his own welfare. At first 
everything seemed to him strange and unintelligible, the sub- 
jects of study numerous and complicated, some of the lectures 
dry and unsatisfactory, many of the terms employed difficult 
and confused, and some of the practical and experimental de- 


partments rather ive; but through all he worked 
and steadily, the lectures regularly, and endea 
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| 
| might desire to lift the veil or look into yet, speaking 
from his own experience, he could tell them that their success 
and happiness in a great measure depended upon themselves, 
and if they could only combine some of the settled convictions 
| 
exigencies, where they should serve as the mark and limit of ae 
’ the incisions. If the bones are demonstrated, they are dis- | the profession, he commenced the study of the healing art in a 
_ played, clothed with their muscles, and connected by their : wet—three years would 
periosteum with the surrounding parts; — not _repre- 
sented as parts of a living system, nourished by vessels, and 
y. ‘These are conceptions which the surgeon attains by | 
slow and painful experience, for his teacher aims only at | 
making him know and remember processes, and grooves, and | 
holes, which to know is of no importance, and to remember 
impossible. The practical surgeon, indeed, learns by expe- 
rience the changes of which those eure: parts 
are susceptible; but while he is observing how tumours rise 
and vanish, are produced by disease or cured by remedies— 
- while he is learning to discuss the tumours, to cure the ulcers, , 
- to destroy the dead and to support the living parts of a hone— | 
' while he is acquiring by experience all that he should have 
been taught, all that makes anatomy useful, he believes that } te 
he is forgetting anatomy 58 is forgetting a Gothic and - 
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to organize and in the evening, to think over and read 
over, that which he collected during the day. He spent 
the interval between lectures either in the dissecting-room or in 
the hospital. He familiarized his eye with the form, aspect, and 
structure of the body, both surgical and microscopic, his ear with 
professional terms or technical language, and his mind with the 
phenomena of diseased action. us he almost ~ 
took in a knowledge through each of his senses. He 


a professional atmosphere, and grew and fructified in | 
his student life. Facts that were at first hard, dry, confused, | 


and chaotic, were eemee by him through a mental, vitalizing 
pres, from which they came out living principles, As the 
ws of physics and chemistry unfolded themselves to his mind, 
in all their exactness, and in their numerous to the 
fine arts or to manufactures, to hygiene, to the detection of 
i and of disease, and of the active principle of drugs and 
Ere laws of those physical forces with which they were sur- 
rounded ; it see in fact, as though he could linger at the 
very threshold of his profession, to collect the scientific wealth 
before him; but other sciences claimed a hearing, 
each interdependent, mutually illustrative, and combining to 
build up and illuminate the science of medicine. Botany, ma- 
teria medica, anatomy, the study of the laws of life and or- 
ization, healthy and morbid physiology, in their turn, 
i his attention. With this preliminary knowledge he 
commenced the study of medicine, surgery, and midwifery, 
under able professors, who illustrated in the wards of the hos- 
pital the principles and the practice they inculeated in the 
theatre or lecture-room. It was there he saw the advantage 
of having joined himself to a large hospital, as it afforded him 
ample opportunity of verifying at the bed-side the instruction 
he received, and no hospital in England was in that respect 
superior to the London Hospital. Having now a keen relish 
for his profession he acquired dexterity in manipulation, quick- 
ness of perception, calmness and precision of judgment—the 
hand, the eye, the ear, the mind, were all by degrees carefully 
i earning its physiognom its various physical signs, 
and in working out the eel: details of treatment. Passin 
from surgery to medicine, he stepped the bridge which divid 
the seen from the unseen, and learned how delicate was the 
ing of the one into the other, and how uniform and fixed 
were the laws that governed both. Here diagnosis was the 
first study; the ear had to be educated to distinguish between 
healthy and morbid sounds, secretions had to be analyzed, 
chemistry and the microscope brought into requisition; the 
physiognomy, the pulse, the tongue, the skin, the temperature 
of the body, each and all contributed their quota in spelling 
out di ; and, where opportunity permitted, morbid ana- 
tomy and histology threw the last crowning light upon the 
case, and em to it a scientific completeness, Passing 
the ral hospital he went to finish his education in search 
of all the knowledge which was to be obtained in those of a 
special character, as the hospital for diseases of the eye, where, 
owing to the introduction of the ophthalmoscope and recent 
surgical triumphs and discoveries, diseases which a few short 
years ago ted in blindness were now brought under the 
influence of the curative art. Having thus completed this por- 
tion of his professional education that preceded his formal ex- 
amination before being allowed to enter upon practice, he felt 
a strong and well- ded confidence that he could pass that 
ordeal satisfactorily, without requiring any cramming process 
to compensate for the loss of legitimate and steady study, All 
this was not to be accomplished without a great deal of reso- 
Inte will and self-denial, an abnegation of those pleasures which 
were at once the most seductive and the most vitiating. He 
did not wish to see the student debarring himself from rational 


enjoyment. at suitable times. Ample sources of ig art. 
ties, 


were to be derived from the healthy exercise of the 

ey and mental. Having thus sketched the career of a 
x student, Mr. Critchett followed him into professional 
life, of ane a uded with 

‘some practical reflections, which were thoroughly appreciated 
by the students to whom they were addressed 


MARY’S HOSPITAL 
ADDRESS BY MR, URE, 
In commencing his lecture, Mr. Ure said that five years had 
now elapsed since the Medical School of St. Mary’s Hospital 
was opened, and, under the Divine blessing, the enterprise had 


to rely u 
He pA 


Sit 

the i 

of his life when 


a naan of ge man of whom it had been 
j said, in emphatic language of Scripture, that ‘ he 
| the Wing ante decd, 

was stayed.” He alluded likewise to the immense good hich 
had already resulted from the employment of ia. He 


considered these as brilliant illustrations of that beneficence 


prolong i 

null re proprius accedunt quam salutem hominibus 
noble sentiment, worthy of the great Roman orator. 
sphere of action was unbounded. There was n 


immunity from being stricken by disease or 
y injury. ‘* Learn, then, your profession well,” 
tinned, *‘ and understand both its practice and its duties. 
Your fatare success will depend entirely on your zeal in- 
dustry. Be kind to everyone, and active to oblige. Let it 


Study to gai t of the respected. 
those to whom you can look up; whose merits entitle them to 
Some of you have, no doubt, left behind you com- 
panions of your youthful years, to whom fortune has been 
sparing in her gifts, and who are compelled to pass their lives 
in humble obscurity. 
ness on your * Again, you have friends who anxious! 
regard your Brrr and relatives who may have sent you bee 
at some personal sacrifice. Surely you will not blast their 
hopes, and mar your fature prospects by the mildew of idle- 
ness and dissipation.” He enjoined them, on becoming mem- 
bers of a liberal profession, never to forget that they were gen- 
tlemen, and to maintain a high-toned integrity. If all who 
joined its ranks were simply determined to act conscientiously 
for the good of their fellow-beings, codes of medical ethics 
would become a dead letter. Again, if they were influenced 
solely by love and respect for trath, rejoicing in truth as a 
kindred and congenial element, they would never be found 
arrayed against each other in our courts of law, ‘‘ pattering in 
a double sense,” or giving utterance to opinions inconsistent 
with fact, and calculated only to thwart the administration of 
jastice. Such exhibitions tend to lower the profession in public 
caantion, and subserve, not the triumph, but the hamiliation 
science, 

Mr. Ure observed that, in order to become skilfn! and accom- 
plished practitioners, they must acquire an intimate knowledge 
of anatomy. To the physician such knowledge is invaluable in 
the discrimination of maladies of the nervous centres and of the 
organs of circulation, in the instance of tumours situate within 
the abdomen, and in numerous other cases. To the surgeon it 
is a matter of paramount necessity. It is the key-stone of the 


In bygone times the study of practical anatomy was beset 
with great difficulties. A few whom fortune favoured found 
their way to continental schools. The immortal Harvey de- 
voted no less than five years of his life to anatomical pursuits 
at Padua, and there gained that knowledge which enabled him 
to develop the coy truth of the circulation of the blood, and 
thus establish first principles of physiology and of modern 
medical science, Even in our own 
to violate the sanctity of the grave, to their lives, 
order to re the means of Mr. 
Ure inculcated the propriety of maintaining a due sense of re- 
spect for the dead when engaged in anatomical inquiry. He 
verted to the advantage which be deri from the 
study of the anatomy of ontline in 
insisted upon the vast importance of 
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a: what is called genius, but on individual exertion. 4 
, as examples of untiring industry, d 
| Hunter, ‘* whose dust,” to borrow the langu i 
| ‘now sleeps with kings, and dignifies the » ..| 
Astley Cooper—a man whose name was ‘‘ 3 
mon as household words,” who rose throu 4 
to fortune and to fame, and whio, the parted 
his days were unceasingly occupied by the demands of his _ 
public and private practice, when in attendance on his Sove- a 
reign, the aot minister of the Crown, and on titled digni- oe . 
taries of the land, would repeatedly spend the greater part ‘5 
| of his For in anatomical research. ; 
| Mr, Ure observed, that the power of scientific benevolence § 
was far greater than that of all others to the welfare of society, ¥ 
and referred to the incalculable benefit which had accrued { 
He said the profession was one of lofty aspirations, godlike 4 
in its object, its end and aim being to remedy disease and q 
deos 
a 
The 
of the 
habitable globe in which man was exempt from the mystery of . 
suffering; there was no : or rank, or condition of life which 
your ambition to attain pr mir ‘ virtue and t 1€88. 
a 
4 
i” 
| 
| q 
| 
met with very great success, He recommended the pupils not | he Opportunities thus allorded for minutely observing aud ac- i 
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ing disease. He recommended the 


taking notes of cases, as a means of enabling the 
vire a more correct and precise knowledge of the 
to which he might. profitably refe 
experience to which he mi 
The lecturer concluded as follows :— 


ion in right 
of its princi iy 


“If you pursue your 
a sound i 


both teachers and pupils discharge their respective duties. 
Let us inquire, then, (said Mr. Henry,) what qualities have 
attended the most successful men in aselintompent than 
if there be not some one or more gst them to 
What was it which rendered Xavier and Schwartz, each 
i ive church, the most glorious of missionaries ; 
formidable of reformers; Bunyan and Wesley 
t the most influential of religious teachers? What was 


a Cesar, and a Napoleon ? 
Cromwell at once the most successful of 
the wisest of statesmen? What was it that em- 
ies. of Socrates, and Newton, and Milton, 
and Johnson, and Herschel? What was it that gave the 
ine to and Thurlow, and Ellenborough? What was 
enabled Arkwright, and Watt, and Step! to revo- 
utionize the physical world? What was it that, in their own 
i rendered the names of Sydenham, and Harvey, 
Hunter, and Jenner, familiar as household words? It was 
—take it as the of 
—it was that earnestness of purpose. 
them life waa no playthingétime was no bauble and 
maust it be with the Slavs, 
the students of divinity and law ; so with the soldier and the 
; 80 in every calling in life. Let them come fur- 
nished with earnestness of and they would overcome 
defects of early education—they would certainly compensate 
for the lack of ius—they would give pledges of success, 
which were the harbi greatness. But to i 


with earnestness:they must bring a real love of 
perhaps, than even the former. The 


get 
Nature unless they interrogated her as honest as well as humble 
suitors. Let them take, then, Dr. Johnson’s advice, and, be- 
fore they entered upon their studies, clear their minds of cant. 
Cant in religion, cant in political and social life, cant in science, 
constitutes in each and every instance a coquetting with hypo- 
crisy, unworthy of an in 
late the mind of him —“— **Don’t make the 


record of | side. 


mistake,” said the lecturer, ‘pointed out by Archbishop» 
Whately as persons— that 
you are lovers of truth because you like to have trath on your 
i Most men do this; few are insensible to the advan- 
tages of truth. As hypocrisy is said to be the homage which” 
discarded. Comparatively few, however, care to be on the 

of trath unless it happens to be on their side also.” 

Mr. Henry next warned the students never to echo the senti- 
ment of those who pretend that this isa little age, an age of 
little men ; nor join with those who libel their Creator by pre+ 
tending that man, God’s best and noblest work, has degenerated 
as knowledge, God’s best giftto man, has increased, and the great’ 
truths both of His moral and material world have become more 
and more widely diffused. ‘‘ This is the age of science and of 
social progress. The complaint sometimes heard that the great 
have is utterly futile and 

icine especially es rapid strides to wipe away its old re~ 
proach, and to become more and more anexact science. Armed 
with the stethoscope, the wise physician can tell what is the 
condition of the great vital organs within the chest as e 
as though he saw them mapped out’ before him. i 
with the ophthalmoscope, the surgeon can say what is the con- 
certain guidance of experience and general ge, can . 
always cure, can at least save his patient from unnecessary” 
and often painful suffering. Guided by a few chemical tests, . 
the accomplished practitioner can determine what is the cause” 
of the fearful thirst of diabetes, or of the lethargy of retained 
urea, and by simple and obvious experiments can do much to- 
save the sufferer from the dreadful agonies attendant on the 
formation of stone, or on the paroxysms of Of the won- 
ders of the mi , what layman is there who has not 
heard? Of the inestimable benefits offered to mankind’in the 
disco of anzsthetics, a very few days’ experience in an hos- 
pital will convince even the most sceptical. But, as I believe, 
our greatest triumphs are yet to come, and these precisely in 
that department of our art which has hitherto been least satis- 
factory—that is, in ties. The discovery of the alka~- 
loids and of kindred medicines bids fair to cast upon this, 
the most uncertain branch of medicine, a light, by the bril- 
liancy of which we shall be enabled to disease to its 
utmost limits, there to combat, and, if it please God, to over- 

n the subject o i ice it was necessary 
should k Mainly and without reserve, and he did not hesi-- 
tate to declare that the i ce of practical matters of some: 
whom he had protien, <i commenced practice was to his 
mind perfectly appalling. Of these men it might with truth 
be said that they “ ed the hospitals,” for they made of 
those wards which all who entered them would regard as con- 
secrated by suffering merely pleasant lounging-places in which: 
to wile away the time in idle gossip, diversified i 
by those moving incidents which so often occur in practice: It 
was the constant habit of such persons to attribute their own’ 
deficiencies to the shortcomings of the governing bodies which — 
regulated the details of medical education. 
moment excuses like these would be utterly idle, and he very’ 
much doubted whether they ever proceeded from those who, 
like his t audience, were determined to learn their pro- 
fession in spite of difficulties. The lecturer, who delivered his 
address in a pleasant and attractive manner, and who spoke 
without notes of any kind, concluded as follows :— 

‘* A nobler profession there is not in the world, for in it 
lives may be in the exercise of that true religion 
consists in visiting the fatherless and the widow, and in keep+ 
ing yourselves u from. the world: When that ; 
and good man, Dr. t,. was told that he had but a few hours. 


be our guiding star throu 
of li and 
yan epitome of our lives! 80, 
i shaken us by 


Death ;is not far behind, it may haply come to 
length, when our day too has come, and the 
has been revealed—it may then be said of each of 


Tue. Laxcet,}. 
curately discriminatiil | 
Ing 
ge ed | 
uphold 1 ity, you may acquire both reputation and | 
emolument, yon may become the associates of the wise and the | 
good, of the great and the wealthy. Your advice will be sought | 
respecting matters of weight and moment, on: which the happi- | 
ness of families, nay even of nations, may depend. You will | 
be consulted touching questions of sanitary science, when the | 
health of the community may be at stake; and you will be | 
called upon to institute:researches, often-of extreme intricacy, | 
in connexion with forensic medicine, in which the well-being of | 
society may be deeply involved.” 
Mr. Ure was. warmly applauded in several parts of his 
A conversazione followed the delivery of the address, which 
‘Was numerously attended. 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 
MR. MITCHELL HENRY’S [INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 
Tue preliminary observations were designed to show that 
the meetings which annually occur at this time in all the medi- | 
cal schools are not to be regarded as so many isolated gather- | 
ings, as they, in fact, constitute the commencement of the great | 
work of medical teaching throughout Great Britain, and thus | 
concern the whole community, whose welfare and happiness 
are largely concerned in the zeal and faithfulness with which 
“Man, who would be man, 
Must rule the empire of himself— 
Erecting jiiy'throne on vanquished will.” to live, he called for pen and paper, and occupied literally some 
Together of the last remaining moments of his life in Saal directions. 
truth—a q for the guidance of complicated cases of disease which happened 
love of tru or its own sake, was amongst the rarest of | to be under his care. fis did wp tenets Gtenghont wteng IE 
human endowments, yet without it no man could be truly | he had endeavoured so to live as never to be unprepared to die, 
and because he was actuated by a sense of duty, such as has so 
others the most essential to the. practitioner of medicine. | often proved the support of our countrymen in every variety 
of danger and distress, May duty, then, which actuated him, 
r! may this session 
honest work, and, as. 
ing in duty 
nd, and 
ass that at 
dread secret 
} us, by those- 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY DR. R. DUNDAS THOMSON. 


Dr. R. Duspas Tuomson gave the address at this School of 
‘Medicine, at which the Lord Mayor presided. He referred to 
the antiquity of the School, and brought tc their recollection 
the fact that Cheselden, the celebrated surgeon, lectured at St. 
Thomas’s upwards of 140 years ago. He considered that the 
_ governors and staff of these early times were entitled to public 
gratitude for connecting such extensive fields for observation as 
“the wards of the hospital presented for so long a period with 
public instruction. It was this feature in the Royal Hospitals 


of St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew which had been so properly 
i by succeeding pri hospitals, and had ited 
them from bei in their ick- 


and the development of the 
educational resources of ‘the institution. The advantage of a 


_ evidence of ‘the 
riches or conquest, in longevity, or an increase in the 
average duration of human life. The value of life in 


compared with other countries strongly mre 


this 
deat 


regulating small- and 
which strongly illustrated the affirmation, that not 
health, but disease, is presided over by definite laws. On 


27 die; while exactly the same number is de- 
duced by formula by a consideration of the facts. On the fifth 
die by fact, and the same amount exactly by formula. 


requires careful study by the profession. The lec- 
turer alluded to some sabjects in this direction which had en- 
hospital. One of these was relative to 
peg user ge infected a eres, and in those of cholera 

ow 


artificially a counterpart of the 
had likewise succeeded, 


The address concluded 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

Issreap of an introductory lecture, a conversazione was held 
on the evening of Monday last. The new Anatomical Museum, 
extending throughout the whole eastern range of the building, 
and which had been completed during the past summer, was 
thrown open, and, together with the Central Library, received 
a large assemblage. This included most of the of 
‘the College, together with a great many of the old students of 
twenty-five and thirty years gone by. Very gratifying it was 
to many or all of them to meet again, as they do on these 
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owho yet survive, as was said of one of old, ‘He was skilful | some of whom, as Dr. Grant, Dr. Sharpey, Mr. Quain, &c., 
‘cnomgh to have tived still if knowledge could be set up against still hold their chairs i this institution ; with some professors 
i who, ike Mr. Elis and Mr, bad. boen their fellow: 

Mr. was frequently cheered during the delivery of his | students, now worthily fill posts acquired by their merits ; 
address. ead with their old fellow sinc’ been engaged 


of small-pox, of 1000 constantly seen, it has | 


both sides, 


&c., were not neglected ; and a row of seats having been 
around the tables, they were occupied by relays of visitors 
intent upon enjoying themselves in a ical fashion. We 
think these seats were in the way of other visitors who wished 
to 

iacbrintes, 


the higher. Life could not be satisfactorily defined; it could 
not be known in its essence; but we might learn its facts and 
laws. 


of life, not only common 
anterior study and information, 


or physical on the other—differed in the possibility of disobe- 
dience to the one, and its impossibility to the other. The ideas 
8e, suggestion of a plan. “The laws of life referred i 
generalization of sequence; with (2) accidental coinci ; 
with (3) epee! or with (4) numerical statements of its 
results. e statistical law would not bear division; it was 
unit, 
ject of the student of medicine was, so to learn the 


annual occasions, with the respected teachers of their day, 


The 
facts and 


i 
friends while studying together within those walls, but many : 
introductory lectures have ‘their due utility, and 
even a certain solemnity, the mode of inaugurating a medical ' 
session by a friendly reunion like this has its advantages. Old a 
times and associations are remembered afresh ; old friendships 
are renewed or kept alive; and the departure from the scene of 
of meeting is characterized by a feeling of satisfaction at having a 
present, mingle sometimes with asad and vivid i 
sion the hand of Time has. made its éffects perceptitie in 
the features and appearance of many amongst the party. > 
On ‘the occasion in question, besides the provision of some 45 
intellectual amusements, creature comforts, such as tea, coffee, 
| 
rooms 0 parish workhouse. n 1/05, Mr, Josep: was 
elected surgeon y; weed to read lectures to the pupils. To - 
‘him and to Mr. Cline, sen., was due the foundation of the | tary throng to exercise their patience until it could be dispensed 
to them, and so enable them without further delay to rejoin ’ 
their medical friends. This a mere temporary 
e field for observation was of great value in the study of | trouble: the greatest harmony ) to i 
icine, which had one of the noblest ends in view. By the | reign throughout the whole meating. See oOeae q 
study of the laws of the inorganic and organic world, it pro- : q 
fesses to assist in prolonging man’s existence on earth, and J 
therefore in contributing essentially to human happiness. The WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 
ADPRESS SY DR. “RUSSELL WREYNOLDS. 
Tue lecturer commenced by observing that, to be successful, y 
. England the medical student must constantly keep his aim in sight. It #- 
| 22 1000. in F was, to so learn the facts and laws of life, in both health and 
rate was 22 per 1000, in France and Sweden it was 24, | disease. tilize wledge i and to the ‘a 
in Prussia 264, in Austria 30, and in Russia 36. The mean hi AE me ” The subject meter of his “a 
future duration of life, however, afforded the proper estimate | = 
of its relative value, and when plied to localities it enabled study, then, was Life; and this was of twofold nature: mind . 
the ponstitiouse te’ sense the and heart on the one side, limbs and organs on the other. Dis- 
_ proximate cause residing probably in the human organs, which | ease was to be measured by its relation to both elements of 
oe ai to be carefully scrutinized in approaching the treatment | man’s life; its evil was in proportion to its interference with > 
| | 
only 
the fourth day Facts were of two kinds: those of nature, and those of sci- c 
ence. The object of study was to render them as nearly as _ 
ible correspondent, or identical. For ‘the observation of _ 
sense and honesty, but much _ 
at prognostic tables we may expect may be constructed were required ; and with these 
_for different contagious diseases. To be prepared to discover | there were sources of fallacy. The simple sciences (mechanics, : 
chemistry, &c.) were the letters with which to spell the words .| 
of the science of physiology. If the letters were wrong, the i 
word would not be right. If the simpler sciences advanced, ‘a 
changes occurred in the mode of studying the facts of life. . 
Besides, however, these difficulties inherent in scientific study, s 
molecules, which served as the food of these beings. e like- | there were others which require much cantion to avoid. Facts 
wise alluded to the observations of his colleague, Mr. Raine were not to be pera ‘with (1) fictions, or pure creations 
of the mind; mere fancies, having no counterpart in nature: 
of a solution of gum, in precipitating s in a granular | by facts, and are susceptible of future verification; or illegitimate a 
“form, analogous to what occurs in nature, from its complete | —those which do not possess these characters: with (3) ~ - 
solution in water. nions, either right or wrong: or with (4) half-facts—either : 
nm one side of a question, or half of the evidence on 4 
ws of life were arrived at 'y a knowledge of the facts, a 
and by a supposition or baotiehen of the mind. The two “7 
classes of laws——moral and social on the one.side, and natural R) h 
q « 
t 
utilize his knowledge for his fellow- a 
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' men. He must, therefore, uently reconsider his aim, and 
= j it constantly in sight. He had to learn by sympathy as 
well as science; 


he had also to teach by life, practice, 

example. He was the exponent of the method of arriving at 
truth,—namely, the due use of both institutional teaching and 
. individual exertion, and the constant appea’ to nature with 
regard to each. He was, moreover, to show that minor differ- 
ences in scientific creeds did not prevent him from joining 
with others to employ common truths for the advantage of his 


race. 
After the lecture, the audience adjourned to the Board-room, 
where, in the absence of the Dean of Westminster, Dr. Basham, 


after a few prefatory remarks, delivered the Medals and the 
Certificates of Honour to the successful candidates: — Mr. 
"Fhomas R. Adams, Medal in Anatomy, Forensic Medicine, and 
Midwifery ; Certificate of Honour in Medicine and Surgery. 
Mr. John W. Middleton, Medal in Physiology. Mr. Arthur 
Edis, Medal for general profici in Anatomy, Physiology, 
Materia Medica, and Chemistry. Mr. F. Little, Certificate of 
Hononr for general proficiency. Mr. Wm. Slayter, Certificate 


in Physiology. 
old and 
in medical 


The conversazione was attended by many 

several governors, who take a warm interest 

school and hospital. Many objects of scientific interest were 
on the tables, 


ON A 


CASE OF DIGESTIVE SOLUTION OF THE 
ESOPHAGUS ;s 
WITH OBSERVATIONS. 


By EDWIN CANTON, Esq, F.RCS, | 


SURGEON TO THE CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, AND LECTURER ON 
SURGICAL ANATOMY. 


Axsovur the middle of August, I assisted Mr. Watkins, 
Sargeon, of Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the post-mortem 
examination of a female child, aged six months, who had died 
comatose. The insensibility commenced two hours after the 
ingestion of a large supply of breast-milk and soaked bread, 
and continued until death, which occurred in ten hours after- 
wards. No satisfactory account could be obtained from the 
parents of any particular ailment under which the child had 

i laboured. 


The autopsy was made twenty-six hours after death. The 
body, which was that of a plump, well-nourished infant, had 
been kept in the supine position, and in a warm room. The 

ior part of the trunk and limbs was deeply discoloured 
post-mortem gravitation of blood. 

The only morbid appearance in the head was a large quan- 
tity of clear serum at the base of the brain in the arachnoid 
cavity. 

A very thin pellicle of lymph lined the trachea in its whole 
length, and extended for a short distance into the bronchi. 
The larynx was in all respects healthy. 

Within the thorax were found two or three indurated glands 
near the trachea, and one particularly, on its right side, was 
enlarged to the size of a filbert, and’ placed just behind the 
sera of junction of the innominate veins with the superior cava; 

vessels were overlaid by the right lobe of the thymus 
body. This en lymphatic gland contained crude tuber- 
cle and three s abscesses. e pericardium was distended 
by clear serum. Heart healthy. e lungs contained scat- 


tered miliary tubercles, and their thick margins were deeply | pa 


congested from gravitated blood. 
On raising the left lung carefully from its pleural cavity, the 
was seen to contain nearly two drachms of a sanguino- 
lent fluid, in which were several very small particles of food. 
No adhesions existed. The fluid being removed, an oval o} 
ing was found in the left side of the cesophagus, about 
quarters of an inch in length, in the axis of the tube, and com- 
mencing nearly a quarter of an inch from the diaphragm. The 
edges of this opening were thin, flocculent, free, and, as it were, 
irregularly fringed. Another aperture, about a third of the 
length of the one described, existed in the axis of the canal, but 


as those of the larger one. On laying open the «eso in 
the situation of these apertures, the mucous membrane was 


and | seen to be filmy, almost diffluent in some parts, and of a roseate 


hue. The nerves, externally, were remarkably distinct, and 
ng The csophagus, in the remainder of its extent, 
was 


in the 
The obtuse edge of the lung, where it had overlaid the larger 
opening in the tube, was but slightly acted on by the gastric 
juice; sufficiently so, nevertheless, to account for a ready 
transudation of blood from it to colour this fluid in the chest, 
The stomach was distended by soaked bread, and the coats 
of the viscus were in e part intact and healthy. The car- 
Sian the diaphragm perfect. The 
intestines were somewhat inflated. 
Observations.—This case ts us with an example of a 
condition of the cesophagus formerly considered to be caused 
by forcible rupture, but which, since the time of Hunter, is 
well known to be brought about, after death, 
aie juice, producing a digestive solution of its coats. 
ve’s case is commonly adduced by those who hold the former 
opinion, and Portal,* after relating it, remarks: ‘‘ On a depuis 
reconnu, par ouverture du corps, d’autres exemples de mort 
par une pareille cause.” Monrot observes: ‘‘I have a prepara-~ 
tion before me, in which the gullet of a child has been ruptured 
to a considerable extent in a longitudinal direction ;” and he 
refers to a similar case in the t volume of the ‘* Edinburgh 
Medical Commentaries.” The only instance with which I am 
acquainted in any more recent work, and related as one of 
ruptured cesop is that by Dr. Habershon.”t It is, how- 
I think, to the doubt of being of this character, and 
r, in detailing the post-mortem appearances, observes: 
‘**The stomach and intestines were yar ag distended with 
e rent in the cesophagus ap’ in preparation (Guy’s 
Museum, No. 1799") to exten) int the stomach, but was, 
perhaps, increased after death. It is probable that the 
cesophagus was much dilated with food, and that its coats 
suffered either by previous disease, or by 


digestion from gastric 

juice regurgitated from the stomach, and there remaining suffi- 
ciently long to corrode its walls.” 

The following rare case is by Dr. Jos. Meyer,§ and 

is so replete with interest that in extenso. 


venture to quote it in 
A shoemaker, irty-eight, habitually intemperate, 
robust, suffered Rep occasional dysphagia in swallowing solids, 
ht on in childhood by the application of caustic alkali. 
The attacks ually increased in uency, and the last one 
occurred in February, 1855, when the patient was swallowing 
a piece of sausage. Violent attempts at vomiting failed to 
throw it up; i quantity blood 
t anxiety spneea and pain in the epigastrium follo 
pte after the pon sy the right side of the face became 
tumefied. A surgeon administered several emetics and intro- 
duced a probang without effect. The symptoms became more 


cartilage to the vertebra, which 
posture. A rupture of the esophagus. 
exudation at the right base, one Gagne. 
the night all the symptoms i ; the ba, pear” spread 
over both arms; liquids could be swallo only in small 
quantities, on account of the Spare Death ensued fifty 
hours after the commencement e illness. 

The autopsy showed the csop! a 
surface, one 


* Cours d’Anatomie Médicale, vol. iii, p. 538. Paris, 1903. Boerhaave’s- 
ease is quoted also in Mayo’s Pathology (p. 281), under the heading of 
“Ry of the (sophagus.” 

+ Morbid Anatomy of the Human Gullet, Stomach, and Intestines, 
p. 311. Edinburgh, 1811. 

, p. 50. n, 1857. 
i., 39-41, 1858; and Schmidt's Jahrbiicher. 
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placed a little more towards its posterior so that a small 

strip only of undissolved texture the two. 

The margins 
2 


urgent, and on the following day he was admitted into 
Charité. He was first seen sitting bent forwards, with a = 
; rather cyanotic complexion, cutaneous emphysema of the 
neck, and anterior half of the thorax. The auscultation of the 
heart and lungs was everywhere normal, av & impaired vocab 
| resonance at the posterior base; the pulse 142, small; respira- 
| of an inch in dimension, on the anterior walls of the cesop oa 
three inches above the cardiac orifice of the stomach, 
ulcer had B grey all the coats; the edges were sharply de- 
| fined, and the surrounding parts healthy. Just above the 
| cardiac orifice there was some narrowing, the muscular tissue 
| 
| J 
11 
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CHLORATE OF POTASH AS A REMEDY. 


1859. 


being h rophied, but without any cicatritial tissue. In 
front of perforation there was a large accumulation of foul 


pus, with necrosed tissue, and the remains of food. To the 

it there was a less extensive purulent infiltration, mixed 
with gas, and from here there proceeded an extensive emphy- 
sematous distension of the mediastinum. The 


eural cavities 


ve solution of the 
pening has been found neat the diaphragm. 
ut have been anticipated ; th 
it might 
cavity the gastric 


were soft and flocculent. 
«eso s which was left, in this case, it seems attributable 
to simple weight of the heart, which might have kept this 
portion of tube comparatively empty of the solvent.”—p. 143. 
The extent to which the pulmonary pleura and parenchyma 

may suffer solution will depend greatly on the amount of fluid 
death an into the chest, the length of time intervening between 
and the autopsy, and the temperature at which the body 
been k It is, of course, the obtuse edge of the lung 
which ‘ie is liable to be chiefly affected, and that it may be so to 
a very great degree is shown in a case of Dr. Hewitt,t where 
“at the back of the u lobe and the adjacent surface 

of the lower lobe of the left lung there is a space of three 
inches in vertical ennette, by three-quarters of an inch trans- 


defined sli 


surface.” In the first case related by Mr. King, the whole of 
the edge of the lung was destitute of which h 
dissolved to the extent of about twelve square 

alteration being circumscribed by an abrupt m 

lent pleura. surface of the lung thus den 

it was of an uniform 


ment, however, must be received with some reservation ; as a 
very general rule, it is doubtless correct. My own case offers 
an ex ion, and I believe it not unlikely the stomach, 
here, being much os with contents, the gastric juice, in 
more on them less on the walls 
the organ contaittiny them. did not discover a softened 
time was of a paler hue at the tend of the stomach than it 
is ordinarily seen to be under reception of food. Neverthe- 
less, in the absence of any such amount of contents as I have 
referred to, the stomach may remain intact, although the ceso- 
is at the same time greatly , 48 in the case of 

areed , where the stomach was entire, and lined with a 

e layer of mucus. This author says that ‘‘ some- 
the stomach is less 
80, and vice versd. ‘The reason of this is, that when by the 
contraction of the abdomen or stomach the gastric fluid is most 
driven upwards, less, of course, remains to act on the lining of 
the stomach, which, being diminished in extent and thickness, 
is less readily acted on.’ In Dr. Hewitt’s case, the stomach 
contained only a small quantity of mucus; a slight stream of 


The 
nineteen y 
i| On the Organic Diseases aud Functional Disorders of the Stomach, p, 13. 
London, 1855. 


water removed the mucous membrane in considerable quan’ 

In a case of fever treated in St. Bartholomew's Hospi 
where, after death, an opening was found in the csophagus of 
about the size of a shilling, the stomach was discovered to have 
all its coats much attenuated over the cardiac end, and this 
membrane could be stripped off in myer The viscus itself 
contained a small quantity of darkish fluid adhering to the 
mucous membrane. 

A point of some interest in the case I have brought forward 
is, that whereas the stomach was replete with quasi-solid con- 
tents, not more had regurgitated into the than gas- 
tric juice, in which were * vay whitish par- 
ticles of food.” The cardia was contracted, and I presume that 
increasing post-mortem rigidity the abdominal 
muscles, aided by the general though slight insufflation of the 
intestines, and the resistance offered above by the distended 
ee, must have, together, squeezed the ric juice— 

ng the thinner portion of the contents of stomach— 
through an opening which, in its still contracted state, dis- 
allowed the of the more solid matters. Dr. Carswellt 
observes: ‘‘ It is when the ric juice is in great abundance, 
comes dilated, and this fluid passes into the cesophagus and 
dissolves it.’’ 

I have mentioned, in the account given of my case, that the 
portion of plerus gule in the close neighbourhood of the cso- 
phageal pe perforations was very distinct and perfect. This point 

generally been left unnoticed in the autopsies orn 
various authors; there are, however, some who 
refer to it,—e.g., Dr. Marshall Hall} found a perforation df 
the cesophagus of a little girl whose body he examined om the 
fifth day after death, and he notices that ‘‘the nerves were 
left entire, and, as it were, beautifully dissected.” In the re- 
marks made by Dr. Hall on this case, it is observed: ‘‘ We 
might, possibly, employ the oe juice in the minute dissec- 
tions of the nerves, since texture appears to resist the 
action of this t, whilst that of the other parts is destroyed 
by it.” The fact itself is mentioned by Cruveilhier in his 
** Médecine Pratique,” cachier i, p. 143, - In the first case re- 
ported by Mr. Kin it is stated that the nerves were much 
nee. on, but geal fad resisted more than the other tissues. 
perforations have been known to occur at all 
che 1 have related tha age wun 
months, and Mr. King has seen a case at sixty-seven years. 
The causes of death have also been of a varied character. 
In conclusion, I may remark that I have extended these 


observations to a length than I should have done, 
but for the ccusiiocetion sae the subject of them is one 
which I believe has not been brought, of late years, so promi- 
nentiy forward as it deserves to be, not only from the interest 
which attaches to it se, but also from the im’ tt medico- 
lega! bearings with whi it might, suddenly, be to become 
invested. 


Mentague-place, Russell-square, Sept. 1859, 


IS CHLORATE OF POTASH SO INNOCENT A 
REMEDY THAT IT MAY BE INDIS- 
CRIMINATELY ADMINISTERED? 


By HENRY OSBORN, M.R.C.P. Lonp., 
PHYSICIAN TO THE SOUTHAMPTON DISPENSARY. 


From my own observations I ain led to conclude that no 
preparation of the Pharmacope:a requires greater care and 
judgment in prescribing than the chlorate of potash. A few 
years since this salt was known chiefly to the experimental 
chemist, whilst the physician and surgeon had little or no 
knowledge of its properties as a remedial agent. But the pre- 
sent era appears to be a period fruitful in the application of 
discoveries§ of past years, and the chlorate of potash, like 
chloroform, has been called into use to further the progress of 
the | medicine and surgery. It is quite impossible that the practice 
of medicine can rank as a science when the action of our reme- 
dies is unknown to us. For instance, the agriculturist may 


* Tos Lancet, 1832-33, vol. i., p. 478. 
+ Pathol. Anat., art 
$ Bain, Med. and Surg. Journal, vol, xxxii., p. 29, 1829, 
is another instance. 
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contained much discoloured, fetid exudation; the pleura w 
invested with thick, fibrino-purulent masses; there was no 
hesion to the healthy lungs, nor any lacerations of the lat i 
There could be no doubt that the perforation was quite e 
both from the appearance of the ulcer and the absen 
thickened walls of an abscess. 4 
In most of the a 
cesophagus, the o a 
This is what mi a 
anatomical dispx 
be expected also 
fluid would sooner make its way. It may happen, howe : 
in an instance related by Mr. Wilkinson King.+ Here oa 
cesophagus was found dissolved in two places, just above i 
stomach; its whole circumference was destroyed, leaving | 
intermediate portion of tube, just one inch in length, the e a 
of which, like the upper and lower divided ends of + 
| 
ae: of gangrene of the lung. The surface is shar : 4 
htly depressed ; when scraped, minute air-bub on 
are removed, and, when squeezed, blood exudes from the “a 
i 
n 
It is stated by Dr. Budd,|| that ‘‘ when the csophagus is | a 
thus dissolved or corroded by the gastric juice, the great end | . -_ 
of the stomach is dissolved or corroded also.” This seme | _ 
Tha 
| 
8, Wilks, M.D.: Lectures on Pathological Anatomy, p. 265. London, 1859, ; 
+ Guy's Hi Reports, vol. vii., p. 141. 1843. 
2 Trans. of the Path. Soc. of Lond., vol. vii., p. 67. March 4th, 1856. | 4 
5 
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DISLOCATION OF THE:ASTRAGALUS BACKWARDS. 


[Ocromer 8, 1859. 


_ know that a good crop of grain can be produced by adding 
manure to his land; but unless he is able io explain, upon 
scientific principles, the action of the manure upon the seed in 
_ reproduetion, &c., he has not advanced beyond the quack who 
has no: knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and chemistry, to 
“guide him in the “healing art;” hence the fearful responsibility 
which such an one takes upon himself. The same responsibility 
must necessarily fall upon the qualified practitioner, if, through 
an error in judgment, he administers.to a patient ‘that which 
accelerates a disease to a fatal termination. 

When we imagine that chlorate of potash is so harmless that 
-noill effects can result from its administration, we may fall 
into error. I have known many instances where so much con- 
— of the brain has been caused by the ordinary doses of 

salt, that it was necessary to suspend its use. 1 have also 
known convulsions in children to follow the exhibition of chlo- 
_ rate of potash, though it might be difficult to prove that they 
particular: vi i on m 
of five grains, dissolved in water, and found a sense of - 
tion of the head, accompanied by pain of the forehead. A few 
weeks after, I took a dose of ten grains of the chlorate, and the 


nose felt ysed, These sy 


paral 
and then gradually subsided. — 


twust necessarily differ from that under disease; but what are 
‘the symptoms of disease which contra-indicate its use? In all 
cases of disease accompanied by inflammatory fever, and in all 
cases where there is a tendency to acnte hydrocephalus in chil- 
dren, great care should, in my opinion, be observed. 

The cases in which I have d the chlorate most beneficial 
are, necrosis of bone both in ehildren and in adults; but its 
efficacy-is accelerated by alternation with the i 
iodine ; also in cases of chronic leucorrheea gonorrhea: of 

long standing in females, but in the latter diseases there was 

less tolerance of the salt, head symptoms supervening. In 

cases of secondary syphilis arising from the non-indurated 

chancre, there appears to be a muc a tolerance than in 

secondary syphilis arising from the indurated variety; but fur- 
are 

The action of chlorate of potash is both chemical and physio- 
logical, depending —first, on its oxidizing property when it comes 
in contact with morbific matter contained in the blood, which 
oxidized matter is chiefly removed by the kidneys ; secondly, 
on its remarkable physiological action on the muscular fibres in 
causing them to contract, and this contraction giving rise to 
pressure upon the bloodvessels, together with the contraction 
of the muscular coat of the arteries, producing mechanical con- 
gestion. of the brain. I have the radial artery at the 
‘wrist contracted.to bell-wire dimensions, and in such a case it 
was found almost i ible to remove blood by cupping. The 
kidneys, from their structure and position, are not liable to 
congestion under the influence of the chlorate; hence there is 
-always a free outlet through those organs. But this is not the 
ase with the bowels, the muscular coat of which may contract 
upen their contents, producing constipation, which | have fre- 

quently observed when my patients have been fully under its 
influence 


Lastly, I would observe that although chlorate of potash is a 
valuable remedy in certain stages of scarlatina, especially as a 
gargle or injection for the throat, it should be cautiously admi- 

nistered in the aeute stage of that disease. 


* It is a question whether medical men might not use a gargle of chlorate 
of potash as apreventive while attending cases of diphtheria. I once con- 
@ severe u throat by omitting to suspend. my breath while 

the throat ofa patient. 
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ON A CASE OF 


DISLOCATION OF THE ASTRAGALUS 
BACKWARDS, 
~UNACCOMPANIED BY FRACTURE. 


By WILLIAM MUNRO, 'M_D., 
SURGEON 10 THE 93RD HIGHLANDERS. 


Dvurixe the siege of Lucknow, Lieut. M——, of the —— 
Regiment, fell with his horse, the animal throwing its whole 
weight on his rider’s foot, which unfortunately remained en- 
tangled in the stirrup. On being freed from the horse, Lient. 
M—— was unable to put his foot tothe ground, and felt intense 
pain in his ankle (the left), He was immediately brought to 
his tent, where I saw him within a few minutes after the acci- 
dent. On examining the foot, | found a considerable prominence 
behind the internal malleolus, between it and the end of the os 
calcis, and a corresponding depression in front of the foot below 
the tibia. The last phalanx of the great toe was bent down- 
wards almost at a right angle, and the foot was immovable. 
No crepitus could be perceived, and the malleolus was dis- 
tinctly felt in continuation of the tibia. After some hesitation, 
I conjectured the nature of the accident, and determined to 
endeavour io reduce the displaced bone at once. With this 
object in view, I put the patient under the influence of chloro- 
form, flexed the leg upon the thigh, extended the foot myself, 
moving the heel dowawards and ; 
one assistant fixed the knee, while another, placing 
in front of the ankle-joint, pressed with both thumbs on the 

jection behind. The first effort was unsuccessful ; but duri 


ing and evaporating lotions; and, after ten 

ing, &c., being removed, I applied a starch 

and leg. 

In this state I left him, as the regiment was ordered into the 
field, enjcining rest and a continuance of the ba e, and ad- 
vising that he should be sent to one of the hill stations, as the 
hot weather was at hand. For some months he went about on 


of | crutches without attempting to move the foot; but, after the 


fourth month, he could foot to the ground, and lean his 
whole weight on the li ; the least motion, however, gave 
him pain im the joint. At the end of the sixth me he 
could walk a considerable distance, though the exertion was 


iment, still complaining of weakness of the 
joint, but quite able to walk, and even undergo fatigue; and 
at the present time he can walk as well as ever, suffers no in- 
convenience, and the shape and motion of the ankle are perfect. 


SHAPE OF THE POOT IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE ACCIDENT. 
a, Malieolus. 4, Displaced astragalus. e, Cavity in front. 


Appointments. — Mr. George Ashdown was unani- 
elected Surgeon to the General Infirmary, caene. 


mously 2 
ton, on the Ist inst., vice Mr. Terry, resigned. ——Mr. 
Harrison has been i House-Surgeon to the Northern 
Hospital, Liverpool. 


‘ 
| 
same symptoms were produced, which continued for,about two | | 
days. I then waited for a period of some months, and took a | | 
‘dose of fifteen grains in a glass of water. It first produced | 
slight acceleration of spirits, followed by. congestion of the 
brain to such an extent that one-half of the head, face, and | 
ptoms continued for two days, | 
There was also a loss of taste, | 
-Deimg scarcely able to distinguish different kinds of meat. The | 
muscles of the palate felt contracted, and the mucous membrane | 
of the mouth and throat appeared tanned, as if this had been | 
effected by tannic acid. Ihave frequently used (while attending* 
‘scarlatina patients) a solution of chlorate of potash, as a wash | the second the dislocated astraga/us shpped suddenly, and wi 
for the mouth in the morning, while cleansing my teeth; but if | # jerk, into its place, restoring the joint and foot to their normal | 
continued for two or three days in succession, similar symptoms | State at once. | 
to those which I have described, theugh in a less degree, were eplipatnost aes from the knee several inches beyand 
produced. the foot, kept the limb at rest by a bandage, and applied cold | 
‘The action of chlorate of potash on the healthy constitution | to the joint. Considerable inflammation followed, which was : 
| 
| followed by stiffness rather than pain. 
November last, the ninth month after the accident, he 
=) 


Minor 
OF THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 


Nulla est alia pro certo noseendi via, nisi quam plurimas et morboram et 
disseectionum historias, tam aliorum proprias, collectas habere et inter se com- 
parare.—Morgaent. De Sed.et Caus, Mord, lib. 14. Prowmium. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


THE VALUE OF THE TOPICAL APPLICATION OF ARSENIC IN 
CASES OF FOUL AND INTRACTABLE ULCERS. 


(Under the care of Mr. M‘Wutxnte.) 


Tose who have followed Mr. M*Whinnie’s practice at this 
hospital will have observed how much is to be attained by 
the topical application of arsenic, and will confirm the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Abernethy as to what he termed its corrigent 
effects on the morbid action of sores. Its use has been extended 
not only to foul ulcers of the fingers and toes, syphilitic or 
otherwise, but also to the irritable ulceration attending in- 
growing nails, whitlows, &c. As a remedial agent in certain 
cases of lupus, in epithelial and other forms of superfivial 
cancer, and in intractable ulcers, it is quite as efficacious as the 
chloride of zine, is attended with less pain, and, with care, is 
as harmless as it is manageable. 

In speaking of the corrigent effects of arsenic on the morbid 
action of sores, Mr. Abernethy, in his ‘‘ Lectures on Surgery,” 
says that the cases which best illustrate these are those pecu- 
liar uleers which frequently occur on the toes and sometimes 
on the fingers, They are extremely painful at night, prevent- 
ing sleep, resisting every variety of application for years; and 
yet, he observes, they readily get well when arsenic is em- 
ployed. Sir Henry Holland remarks, in his ‘‘ Notes and Re- 
flections,” that ‘‘ it is well that every practitioner should keep 


i properly applied, and one that can be de- 
gh adder its employment must be confined to the 
of the careful , who must not only apply it with 
patient. a large experience its use he (Mr. 
quences, agreeing with Biett ex- 
Th folle ae reported of 
_ The wing are a few briefly- instances of its cura- 
tive effect, which we have observed at St. Bartholome 


a 
whilst before the - in hi 
i 
sim 


paste, pi perforated like the cérat troué 
or linge fenestré of the French, were 


ied, over which were 


black wash or cerate, cr dilate cittine, 
ointment is used. 


sin 
cure, 
The formula in use at St. Bartholomew's Hospital is a mix- 
of arsenious acid and calomel, in the i 

from two to eight hundred parts of the former, 
remainder being principally composed of the latter, with car- 
mine. 


made 


is by no means new, yet the 

justify an extended trial in 

which would seem occasionally to resist all the usual modes of 
treatment pursued. 


ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. 
PERINEAL FISTULA, THE RESULT OF STRICTURE OF THE 
URETHRA, HEALED BY THE DAILY USE OF 
THE CATHETER. 
(Under the care of Mr. Cooxr ) 


Wuevy a perineal fistula is small and of recent origin, and— 


the stricture of the urethra which gave rise to it becomes easily 
dilatable, it will, in many instances, heal pretty readily, more 
especially if a catheter be regularly employed to draw off the 
urine, and thus prevent its contaet with the false passage ont- 
wardly, This occurrence we have seen many times, and the 
following case is an example of the kind, which healed up in 
the course of three weeks. The notes were furnished us by — 
Mr. Nathaniel Hall, house-surgeon to the hospital :— 

P. P—, ifty, admitted on the 2nd of 


w’s | tula, situated midway between the anus and scrotum, of some 


weeks’ duration. The ter part of his urine was 
through the fistula, which were 
the ing skin much reddened and inflamed from contact 
with the urine. Mr. Cooke succeeded in passing a No, 5 
catheter, which drew off a quantity of very offensive ammo- 
niacal urine. This treatment was persevered in night and 
ing for two weeks, when the urine became perfectly clear 
the patient not being allowed on any single occa- 
sion to empty the bladder himself. 1n the meantime the peri- 
neal fistula completely healed ; the stricture became . 
would readily admit a No. 8 catheter. His general bealth 
greatly improved, and he left the hospital on the 24th, very 


much 
It will be 


{ 
Tae Laxcet,] LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICINE AND SURGERY. [Ocroger 8, 1859, 
case, after the sores were gently painted over with the arsenical : 
placed shreds of soft lint or cotton-wool, lightly confined by a 4 , 
roller. These were allowed to remain undisturbed two or three t 
days. The pain, which is sometimes rather severe, (thou 4 
not so great as that produced by chloride of zine, ) is relieved if 
1s TEE over the whole dressing, or by moisten- 
ing the latter, and giving a sedative internally. After the lapse 2) 
removed, and simple 
or mild red precipitate ‘gf 
Besides the cases just mentioned, Mr. M*‘Whinnie has found i 
the same plan of treatment very effective in those where the a 
skin is undermined by strumous abscesses, and in the exca-. ¥ 
vated venereal baboes and other sores seen in the foul wards. a 
| 
— | 
The arsenious acid is much to be preferred when HE # A 
into a paste with gum or plain water, and it can then be 7) 
readily used with a camels’-hair brush. This is a modifica- . 
is chosen by Mr. M‘Whinnie as the best, after having tested i 
the various modes of application recommended by Blicke, Mw / 
Abernethy, Dupuytren, and others. This paste apes no 4 i 
detrimental effect upon the system; the greater the extent of " ¥ 
the surface, however, the more must the paste be diluted. It q 
| is considered as efficacious as the chloride of zine in epithelial — 
| cancer, and its application is less painful; being chosen in pre- .. 
| ference to the knife when practicable. In onychia and in- - 
| growing of the nails its effects are astonishing. In lupus the | 
| same results have been obtained; and although its employment ; 
| 
| 
in mind the expediency of attaining all that is possible by ex- | a) 
ternal remedies ; a discreet preference strongly sanctioned by “ay 
modern research is in nowise incompatible with the bold and Yo 
sufficient use of internal means when called for by the more Ga 
Notwithstanding the objeetions which have been urged by gq 
some writers against the use of arsenic as a topical agent, Mr. }, 
M*‘Whinnie states that it will be found a mild, safe, and | a 
A case of severe and long-standing syphilitic ulceration of 
the toes, sole, and dorsum of the foot, gradually extending , in : 
@ patient of about forty years of age. sores were dressed, ri 
and an application made of the arsenical solution. This acted by 
like al 
that, 
the d ry 
able 
cica 
In a case of large ulcerated bursa of the patella of many | 1 
months’ duration, which had resisted all ne treatment | 
previous] y 'y employed, a solution of the arsenite potash in by the treatment employed. : ; i 
spirit and glycerine (about three grains to three ounces of fluid) readily understood, that if the strieture in the 
was applied on lint. This produced amarked improvement, | foregoing instance had been a tough and irritable one, a880- —h/e 
being speedily followed by healthy granulations and subsequent | ciated with a number of extensive fistulw, the same plan of y 
cicatrization, treatment would not have proved effectual without some other : 
In those parts subject to pressure or friction, as in the former | adjunct. ai 
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WOUND OF THE NECK AND EXPOSURE OF THE CAROTID 
ARTERY ; RECOVERY. 


(Under the care of Mr. Atex. MARSDEN.) 

A poy, eleven years of age, was ht into the hospital 
one morning in August, having ht 
side of his neck a week previously, by falling on the knife of a 
chaff-cutter. The injury was a clean incised wound, two inches 
long, running vertically across the course of the great vessels 
of the neck, and wounding the sheath of the common carotid 
artery. A great deal of hemorrhage occurred at the time, and 
it is most probable that the ext j vein was wounded. 
On his admission the carotid could be distinctly seen pulsating. 
Having been left an open wound for a week, it was now allowed 
to up by granulation, which it did, contraction gradually 

ing until a opening remained at either end of the 
incision. — subsequently closed, and the lad left the hos- 
pital quite w 

It is somewhat singular that the wound should have pene- 
trated the sheath without injury to its contents, and there can 
be no doubt that the artery itself was not in the slightest 
degree injured. 


Bospitel 


ABERDEEN ROYAL INFIRMARY. 
OSTEO-SARCOMA OF THE LEG, REMOVED BY AMPUTATION. 
(Under the care of Dr. Kerru.) 


On the 2Ist ultimo, we had the opportunity of seeing an 
amputation of the leg performed in this hospital, by Dr. Keith, 
for osteo-sarcoma of the tibia, The case was one of consider- 
able interest, for it had been of eight years’ duration, in a 
young woman twenty-one years of age, who had been work- 
ing in the fields as a farm servant up to a fortnight before, at 
which time she injured the leg, which caused some amount of 
ulceration below the tumour. The growth itself was fully as 
large as a good-sized cocoa-nut, with a considerable amount of 
general swelling, and seemed to involve the centre of the tibia, 
being remarkably prominent in front, but extending backwards 
amongst the muscles of the calf of the right leg. At the upper 
and anterior part of the tumour, which had especially in- 
creased within four months, projected several fangous masses, 
pretty clearly showing the nature of the disease. Below this 
the integument was sound; but on the surface of the leg, be- 

d the tumour inferiorly, it was in a state of ulceration. 
is was, as we und , the part recently injured. The 
diagnosis was clear enough as to the nature of the disease, and 
amputation was resorted to by the antero-posterior flap ope- 
ration, performed by transfixion, the anterior flap being made 
first. No tourniquet was applied, but the femoral artery was 
ably commanded in the groin by Dr. Redfern. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, a little more hemorrhage than usual occurred. 
ith the assistance of Dr. Pirrie, all the vessels were secured, 
and the stump dressed in the following manner:—After the edges 
of the flaps were adjusted by sutures, a strip of lint, smeared 
over with simple ointment, was applied over the wound, then 
several pieces of dry lint, and a light bandage over all. Chlo- 
roform was given on lint, and the patient was speedily insen- 
i the administrator being guided in its effets solely by 
alse. 

‘longitudinal section of the limb was afterwards made, and 
a good example of the peripheral form of cancer of bone was 
presented to view, with the development of bony spicule in 
various parts of the growth. And we here witn what is 
often seen in similar cases—namely, the altered appearance of 
the surrounding muscular structures by contamination from the 
disease. The healthy colour of the muscles was d ; 
they looked as if they had undergone partial maceration. This 
abnormal change seemed also to pervade the muscles of the 
thigh, which would thus seem to have participated in the same 


action. 

We have no doubt that a good recovery will ensue from the 
operation. Dr, Keith’s experience, however, in such cases 
agrees with that of many other observers, in that the disease 
is sure to return within twenty months. The morbid action, 
in the present instance, was confined solely to the tibia, the 
articulations above and below see quite healthy. 
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ATROPHIC SCIRRHUS OF THE FEMALE BRKAAST; 
AMPUTATION. 
(Under the care of Dr. Preriz.) 

The right breast of this patient, who was sixty-seven 
of prod been diseased tor cightoen months, possibly 
longer; but her attention was first attracted to it at that 

land generally seemed to have undergone an 
contraction, as is often witnessed in old people. Round 
nipple the skin was affected by infiltration, ied 
oval space, measuring four inches in its lon 
in its shortest diameter, the colour being a 
chloroform had been administered, an elli 
made by Dr. Pirrie from right to left, including 
whole of the diseased skin, and the enti 
exti There was scarcely any 
the wound were brought together by sw 
ink court plaster were now applied, 
int, and a bandage round the chest. 

An examination of the removed gland 
generated into a comparatively small mass of scirrbus, 
greater part of it having shrunk away by a species of atrophic 


as we have noticed on many occasions, 


The Right Holding of the Coroner’s Court, and some 
interferences therewith ; being a Report laid be 
Commissioners appointed to Inquire into the Law 


Iw relation to the law, office, and practice of the Coroner’s 
Court, a more important publication than the one under con- 
sideration never was submitted to our notice. The subject— 
the Right Holding of the Coroner’s Court—has been embraced in 
all its details by a most powerful and vigorous mind, and the 
result is, that a Report has been laid before the Royal 
Commissioners, which must have its effect with reference to 
the office of coroner throughout the future history of that in- 
stitution. 

Mr. Toulmin Smith is universally known as a most able 
and successful writer in behalf of popular institutions, and one 
whose knowledge of his subject is commensurate with his 
ability. In the Report before us he has defended the Coroner’s 
Court from some violent attacks, to which it has, especially of 
late years, been subjected on the part of nominees of the 
Crown; and he has shown from various legislative enactments, 
dating successively from the time of the Plantagenets down to 
our day, the varied and imperative functions which coroners are 
called upon to fulfil, even in the teeth of an opposition which 
would deprive the public of their services. 

**Inquisitions,” he says, “‘upon the death of man, and the 

ner’s for taking these,—unlike justices of the peace, 
who are the mere creation of statutes, and whose powers are 
therefore limited by the express letter of statute law,—derive 
neither their origin nor their authority from any statute. They 
have their roots in the common law; and statute law has only 
been applied to what touches them, with the object of not 
letting the requisitions of the common law fall into forgetful- 
ness, but of ensuring that this institution shall be kept in 
and unremitting independent activity.” 

After quoting the celebrated writers of old, Bracton, Horne, 
Fleta, and Britton, the Magna Charta, the statute of Marl- 
bridge, &c., particular mention is made of the statute of West- 
minster (4th Edw. J.), known as the ‘‘ Statute of Coroners,” 
which lays down the limits of the authority of those officers 
in distinct terms, According to that statute, y 


‘ 
| 
| 
‘ 
‘ 
Lebiews and Hotices of Books. 
recent 
= 
ating the Payment of the Lxpenses of HMoiding oroners” 
Inquests. By Sarr, Esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, Bar- 
rister-at-law. Pamphlet. London: Sweet, Chancery-lane. 
| 
; 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
| ‘ The coroner is declared to be under the obligation to hold 
| am inquiry, whemssever he bas notice, either trom 9. 
| officer or by private men of the neighbourhood, that any one 
| has been slain, or has suddenly died, or has been wounded, or ; 
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And the author very justly observes— 
“Tt is very remarkable that the sacredness of human life 

should have been thus surrounded with such safeguards and 
solemn responsibilities at the earliest period when our law 
assumes its definite shape ; and it is far from satisfactory or cre- 
ditable that it has bees reserved for our own day to shake the 
safeguards which were thus so carefully thrown around it.” 


The statute of Exeter, enacted in the same reign, and other 
enactments down to the time of Henry VIIL, next come under 
review, and in considering one (3rd Hen. VIL, c. 2) it is re- 


“Tt is a common mistake to imagine and represent coroners 
as having been originally entitled to no remuneration for their 
services. Instead of this, the true fact is, that coroners were 
always entitled to remuneration, and always formerly received 
it; but it was a fixed remuneration, and not one dependent on 

as tow w uiries under 
the statute of Exeter.” 

The civil wars that disturbed the whole fabric of society in 
the time of Charles L had, amongst other effects, the unhappy 
one of bringing into more or less of disuse the system of habitual 
inquiries, and the salaries of the coroners had shrunk almost 
to nothing, without any intention of the law, and, in fact, con- 
trary to that intention. In the next century, therefore, was 
passed the important Act, 25th Geo. IL, cap. 29, which has 
been already published in Tae Lancer (August 220d, 1857, 
p. 203), and which alleges that the sums received by coroner 


Devon in 1846, of Carmarthenshire in 1547, of Gloucestershire 
in 1857,—on all of which occasions the real point of contest 
was whether the justices had the power, or not, to disallow 
at pleasure the fees of the coroners for inquests legitimately 
held. Mr. Toulmin Smith forcibly shows the great injury 


which public safety has sustained by these attacks on the dig- 


nity due to the office of coroner. Amongst a number of excel- 
lent passages, for many of which we greatly regret that we 
cannot find room in this place, is the following :— 
**The duty of the coroner is now the same as it has always 
been. The safety of man’s life and the welfare of society need 
the exercise of his functions at least as much in modern times 


Formerly, a sufficient salary recompensed 

highly —- labours of this ‘ very ancient and necessary 
office.’ Now, the coroner is entitled to the less sati 
remuneration of a fixed fee on each case in which the 

shows that the inquisition has been ‘duly taken.’ The justices 
of the have the ministerial duty of making an ‘ order’ for 
the payment of this fee; but they have no discretion whatever 
to question or control the exercise by the coroner of his func- 
tions. When they make an attempt so unlawful, it were well 
that they should be reminded of the words of Lambard—for so 
long ago did these Crown- inted functionaries seek to en- 
croach beyond their actual lawful s of duties—when 
he decl (p. 58) that ‘ Truly it is to be wished that justices 


for their duties ‘‘are not an adequate reward for the general 
execution of the said office,” and then proceeds to define their 
amount of payment. In reference to this Act, Mr. Toulmin 
Smith remarks that it is from the want of knowledge existing 
and exhibited with respect to it that difficulties have been 
raised by a few justices of the peace in the way of the 
right exercise of the functions of coroners, The Act begins 
with the recital that “the office of coroner is a very ancient 
and necessary office,” and the office having gone nearly into 
desuetude, during the disturbed period of the seventeenth 
century, it enacis that ‘‘ to the intent, therefore, that coroners 
may be encouraged to execute their office with diligence and in- 
tegrity,” a fixed fee of 20s., besides allowance for 

should be paid to each for every inquisition duly taken by him. 
Bat “‘within a few years past,” says our author, ‘‘some 
justices have sought to evade this statute, and, in place of ful- 
filling their own duties under it, to pervert it to a meaning 
exactly the reverse of what really belongs to it.” They have 
refused the payment of fees due upon inquisitions, which the 
coroners had no choice but to take. It was proved, for in- 
stance, beiore the Royal Commission, that magistrates sitting 
at their quarter session, had disallowed fees in the following 
cases 

“Upon the death of a child, three found 
the ruins of a fire; of a child, 
a violent death by scalding; of a child, twelve years, who 
dicd of severe pada from burning; of a child, aged three 
years, who died from scalding, her mother having n to 
call medical aid ; of a child, aged ten warty In dead in 
the ruins of a fire ; of another child, aged four years, found dead 
in the ruins of a fire; of a child, aged six months, with cause 
of death unknown, but to whom no medical attendance was 
of a aged seventeen months, 
who also died of scalds.” 

That the magistrates ected illegally in these cases is proved 
most incontestably in the Report of Mr. Toulmin Smith now 
before us. Bet law is so expensive, that the coroners appear 
to have preferred submitting to the first loss instead of incur- 
ring a second and a greater one. 

The opposition of the justices of the peace to the coroners, 
which has grown into such formidable dimensions within the 
last few years, is not of very recent date. The case of the 
King v, the Justices of Kent (East, p. 229) occurred in 1810; 
it was followed by others against the justices of Norfolk, of 


of the peace would not, by colour of the reference to their dis- 
cretion in some few cases, arrogate unto themselves authority 
to use their discretion, and to play (as it were) the chancellors, 
in every cause cometh before them. For no way better 
shall the discretion of a justice of the peace appear than if he 
(remembering that he is lex log ) do contain himself within 


the lists of law, and (being soberly wise) do not use his own - 


discretion but only where both the law permitteth and the 
present case requireth it.’”” 


Mr. Toulmin Smith having been consulted by the Committee — 


of the Coroner's Society of England and Wales, he drew 
up the Report, which was presented to the Royal Com- 
missioners as the case of the coroners, and that Report con- 
stitutes the admirable pamphlet which is now under considera- 
tion. It is, in fact, ‘‘ the case” of the coroners and the public 
versus the irresponsible quarter sessions of several counties. It 
exhibits a complete view of the coroner’s functions, the prin- 
ciple which should govern his mode of remuneration, and the 


necessity for establishing his authority upon an entirely inde- 


pendent footing. As Mr. Smith remarks in his opening para- 
graph, 

‘« The ‘law regulating the payment of the expenses of hold- 
ing coroners’ inquests’ is a ve which, whatever interest 
coroners themselves may have in it, concerns the public in a 
far greater degree. To coroners, looking at it as a personal 
nestion, it is merely a matter of a few pounds, more or less. 
= Be ublic, it is a matter of maintaining i the safeguards of 
aman 

The accuracy of these opinions will be universally acknow- 
ledged, and it is to be hoped that this comprehensive Re- 
port will be in the hands of every coroner and medical prac- 
titioner in the kingdom.* Magistrates, also, might consult its 
pages with much advantage, and learn from it a most useful 
lesson with respect to the functions of the office of coroner. 
There cannot be a doubt that one of the chief grounds of 
complaint on the part of the justices against the holding of 
inquests is the cost of medical testimony and post-mortem 
examinations,—thus aiming indirectly at the repeal of the 
statute of Victoria, under the authority of which these pay- 


ments are made. The subject, therefore, directly points to an» 


important interest of the profession, and claims the attention, 
and calls for the interference, of all medical practitioners. 
Considering, farther, that the Report relates to one of the 
most usefal of our popular instituti ing, also, that that 


= 
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as they have ever done before. On notice of a death, violent, o 
audden, or resulting from misadventure, ase to one f 
who is in confinement, it is the coroner's en duty forth- 
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THE GHOST OF THE APOTHECARIES’ MONOPOLY. 
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institution forms one of the strongest safeguards against the 
perpetration of the most terrible of crimes, this is a publication 
which cannot be too widely diffused amongst vestries and 
boards of guardians, nor too extensively read by the public. 

We conclude by expressing a confident opinion, that a more 
useful work, with reference to the office of coroner, never issued 
fromthe press. 


THE GHOST OF THE APOTHECARIES’ 
MONOPOLY. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Str,—The shades of the departed are said sometimes to visit 
the earth, uttering strange moanings, and frightening credulous 
people. Common enough in the very far north, a ghost in the 
south is quite a rara avis. But I perceive, on returning from 
my autumnal tour, that a real ghost—the shade of the dead 
and buried monopoly of the Apothecaries’ Company—has been 
seen lately lying in wait to frighten the medical students, 
making its way even into your pages, where, this day month, 
it uttered certain mysterious moanings, trying to persuade 
others, if not itself, that it is not dead, and, daring ghost that 
it is, shrieking in despair that the licence of the College of 
Physicians has not an equal legal value ! 

The usual way of bringing down a ghost, it is said, is to 
shoot with a silver bullet; but this fellow may be finished off 
simply by loading with the 3lst Clause of the Medical Act. 
Here it is:— 

‘* Every person registered under this Act shall be entitled, 
aceording to his qualification or qualifications, to practise me- 
dicine or surgery, or medicine surgery, as the case may be, 
imany part of her Majesty’s dominions; and to domnallt and 
recover, in any court of law, with full costs of suit, reasonable 
charges for professional aid, advice, and visits, and the cost of 
any medicines, or other medical or surgical appliances, ren- 
dered or supplied by him to his patients.” 

Now, I defy the combined ingenuity of all the i 
in the kingdom to get over this. When anew Act of Parlia- 
ment is intended not to supersede a previous one, it is neces- 
sary to introduce a reservation into the Act. Thus the 47th 
Clause provides for the reserve of King Henry the Eighth’s 
charter to the College of Physicians; but there is not the 
slightest allusion in any clause of the Act to a reservation of 
the Apothecaries’ monopoly. In fact, one great object of the 
Act was to sweep away that monopoly, as Clause 31 has most 
carefully and thoroughly done. There he that runs, as well as 
he that cross-examines, may read that every registered holder 
of a medical or surgical qualitication is now entitled to practise 
in any part of her Majesty’s dominions, and to recover for 
advice, attendance, medicines, &c., in any court of law. There 
is no reservation of the Apothecaries’ late monopoly here, un- 
less it can be made out that England is not part of her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions: The-licence of the College of Physicians, 
therefore, is a Srously legal qualitication, with authority to 
practise medicine and also to recover for attendance and medi- 
cines, in any part of her Majesty's dominions. 

Then, anticipating defeat on the ground of legality to prac- 
tise and recover, the ghost next takes refuge in the Poor-law 

rd, and makes believe that its licence is still required there. 
Daring and untruthful. ghost Turn to the last general 
order of the Poor-law Board (quoted in the last Minutes of the 
Medical Council), and then and there 


ings of the ghost are of a vague and i i 
No fair-play attempt to show, by reference to facts, 
that the Act has not smashed the monopoly (for this would be 
a suicidal attempt), but, instead, vague and dark rumours are 
y ci , 80as to produce doubt and fear, and lead the 
student to the conclusion that he will be safer to take 
the Apothecaries’ than the ie licence. But the dodge 
3 


wont do, It will merely serveto being into notoriety 
the fact that the Apothecaries’ m yi defunct, throughly 
defunct. The Apothecaries’ Company ought to be 


y 
of her Majesty’s 
e and to boast that their licence is as good, in 
w, a8 that of the College of Physicians. Trusting to the force 
of habit, they may calculate on a fair share of licentiates still; 
but if this ghost tries any more it will raise such.a- 
icence will be overwhelmed 


isgrace. 

That the ghost should have tried to show itself in your pages — 
is but in accordance-with the law’ of ghosts, whereby they 
haunt the places wherethey were slain; for the ession 
assigns to Lancet the p share 
the great merit of breaking up this monopoly, of freeing the 
profession from the d ing yoke under which it has so long. 

, and of advocating (at length ) the claim” 
and right of the general practitioner to be li by the Col- 
legs of Physicians so the College of Surgeons. 

Clause 31 of the Medical Act should be printed up in 
large handbills in every medical school; and wherever the 
ghost shows face, the mere quotation of the clause will make it: 
vanish with a shriek ! 

My medical qualitication is not from the College of Phy- 
sicians. remain, Sir your obedient servant, 

September 27th, 1859. A Surczon. 


A MEDICAL ACT IN BRITISH AMERICA. 
To the Editor of Tus Lancet. 


Smr,—In regard to the Medical Act of New Brunswick, 
commented upon in Tux Lancer of Angust 20th, you have 
therein clearly expressed the designs had in view by the pro- 
fession here; which were, to allow, on first registration, a good 
many who were deficient in degree of qualification, and 
then frame a schedule, to be sanctioned by Government, enu~ 
merating colleges the graduates of which should be entitled to 
registration, and thus gain for the profession a higher status, 
and take other measures for its elevation. But it was never 
intended, even for the first registration, to admit persons whose 
title to it was wrong in kind, such as a homceopathic degree. 
Of your opinion on this subject, and that you would discounte- 
nance any annexment of such to the profession by registration — 
on the same roll, I am perfectly well aware, from your . 
statements on the point; hence I consider it a little unlucky — 
that from your concluding remarks a sort of inference is to be 
drawn, that if the homeeopathic college of Cleveland were'a 

institution a degree from it would be a valid title to” 
registration. It is true that the college is chartered, but under 
the name of Homeopathic Medical College. The charter says 
that there shall be instruction given ‘in the various depart- 
ments of medical scien Danan anatomy, physio- 

, pathology, materia i i , 0 cs, m : 
— and practice of homeopathic medicine 
and surgery.” In diploma from this coll which was 

ted, the last-mentioned chair is that of ‘* Institutes and 

mentioned, although the recipient, in iploma, is 
los is a homeeopathic d 


claim to be registered because his di 
‘*surgeon,” and our Act says that anyone having a di ‘ 


what I intended to impart. 
= your 
i most ient servant, 
W. T. Harvie, M.R.C.S., 
Registrar under N.B. 


Medical Act. 
St. John, New Brunswick, Sept. 20th, 1859, 


| 
for past power riches _ must a | 
| money—what have they done with it?), and grateful for that 
| mercy of the Medical Act which still | a trading com- - 
- not a medx one. we might a surgeon 
the a peculiar kind; the other is medicine, but of a peculiar kind 
the secretary writes within these few days in a letter which I brought to trial the law will cantlia Whe view that shana = 
have seen) by a new general, order of the Board, and no such thic degree is not a medical d in the sense of the terms 
order has been issued, nor is likely to be. I challenge the Gear From this ene 
Apothecaries! Society to produee any such letter or order from | arbitration of the law, it must naturally be one of interest to 
the Poor-law Board, although I dare say they could easily pro- : . wand if wach i : 
the re the profe:sion everywhere; a ach is your view, and you 
pom. unsuccessful appleation Board to pass such desire it, I will furnish you with particulars of further events. 
. From being obliged to write in extreme haste, to be in time 
for the mail, I may have given ‘you a very imperfect ‘idea of 
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Ir was said of the ancient Romans, that wherever they con- 
quered they settled as colonists—that is, they became settlers 
‘in the land of their adoption, and, without forgetting that they 
‘were citizens of Rome, were yet prepared to defend their new 
country, which, after a few generations, became to them as a 
fathzrland. It does not appear, however, that these wide- 
spread colonies, extending to the then known world, suceeeded 
to any great extent in altering, or modifying, the character of 
the original races of the conquered countries. None of them 
ever became Roman or Italian, properly so called; the intru- 
sive race, in fact, after a few centuries, disappeared, and the 
population regained its primitive type or character—a process 
of depuration hastened, in all probability, by the circumstance 
that the Italian youth alone emigrated to foreign lands, inter- 
Thus the Roman or Italian race speedily became extinct in all 
or most of their colonies. The same had happened to the 
Greek and Pheenician races; and we have only to refer to 
Northern Africa in order to show how difficult it is, not to say 
impossible, for any race to transfer itself from one continent to 
another, and to resist, even for a few centuries, the combined 
influence of climate and of an admixture with the aboriginal 
vaee. In Western Africa and in India a few centuries have 
sufficed nearly to extinguish the Lusitanian blood, whilst the 
actualities of Central and Southern America point to events 
which man could not have foretold—namely, the formation of 
hybrid races of men of no principle, of no character, and who 
must soon cease to be numbered amongst the nations of the 
earth. 

This question of acclimation, which to many may seem a 
merely theoretical and philosophical question, is, on the con- 
‘trary, to Britain, one of the most pressing nature, and emi- 
gently practical. On its solution depends the existence of what 
‘some are pleased to call ‘‘ the Colonial Empire of Britain; and 
although, in fact, it is the highest abuse of terms to give to 
‘such a heterogeneous mass of dependencies, scattered over the 
world, the name of an empire, to which it bears not ‘the most 
distant resemblance in any sense, the term may still be em- 
ployed as comprehending the hundreds of rocks, islands, con- 
tinents, and even sand-banks, on which the flag of mercantileand 
and continents, on which the inhabitants of the British Isles, 
usually called English, have located themselves, and have at- 
tempted colonies, or, by merely enslaving the aboriginal inha- 
_ bitants, have been contented with collecting, under the name of 
“taxation for financial purposes,” the wealth of the conquered 
people, occur in nearly every climate, and are ocenpied by men 
of all colours, species, or varieties. Hence the difficulty in 
establishing a central imperial power, to be willingly obeyed 
by men of all races, and of maintaining, in climates so varied, 
armies composed of European troops, not colonists, but united 
to their fatherland by the ties of birth, education, language, 
and race. Inthe temperate zones the European by birth ex- 


periences little or no difficulty in accommodating himself to the 
altered circumstances in which he may be placed. Our English 
‘troops, stationed for many years in North America and its 
dependencies, in Australia, New Zealand, and the colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, not only enjoy the best health and 
} strength, but even an almost absolute immunity from diseases 
by which they suffer severely in the land of their birth. Pul- 
monary consumption, typhus, and dysentery are almost un- 
known in some of these colonies, and the health-rate of the 
troops, although composed of men who, by intemperance and 
folly, bring many evils on themselves, ascends to a point it has 
never yet attained in any European country. It is for time to 
show whether or not a purely European population may ulti- 
mately enter on full possession of these lands to the exclusion 
of the aboriginal races; at present, the opinion*® gains ground, 
that after some centuries the fate of all intrusive races is todie 
out, whether the land of their adoption be within or without 
the tropics, unless their numbers be fed by continual immigra- 
tion from the parent stock. But be this as it may, the ques- 
tion which interests Britain at the present moment is, the 
maintenance of armies of Europeans in such a state of efficiency 
in her colonies as to render unnecessary the employment of 
natives, enlisted amongst the aborigines of the land thus 
held by military occupation. The revolt in India presents, on 
@ gigantic scale, all the dangers of such a policy as the dis- 
ciplining and arming races of men wholly and for ever anta- 
gonistic to our own; whilst the same process—namely, the 
calling the peaceful labourer and merchant of European descent 
from vocations on which all civilization ultimately rests, must 
as surely end in the speedy disjunction of these colonies from 
the mother country. Events productive of the same results, 
though springing from a different cause, lost to Britain the 
greatest colonial empire the world had ever seen—the United 
States of Amefica. To hold distant countries in any kind of 
subjection to Britain, her armies must be composed simply of 
the natives of Britain, born and educated in the land of their 
forefathers—proud of their nationality and of their European 
birth and education. We cannot, with safety to England's 
grandeur, employ armies of New Zealanders, Australians, Tas- 
manians, Canadians, Africaneers—these being the names by 
which the descendants of English parents, born and brought 
up in these colenies, unhappily designate themselves; her 
armies must be composed of Englishmen in reality—men of 
different races it is true, but strongly united by the bonds of 
language, birth, and nationality. Now if this view be correct, 
the question returns with imereased urgency,—Hew are such 
armies to be raised and maintained in an efficient state in all 
climates, without causing such a drain on the mother country 
as to exhaust the vitality of the nation ? 

This question may be readily solved as regards the extra- 
tropical colonies generally. European troops located in such 
countries enjoy the best health; nay, what is more, troops 
employed in the deadly climates of tropical countries, when 
removed to such colonies as Australia and the Cape, recover 
their health and strength in a surprisingly short time. Why not 
first transfer regiments, enfeebled and utterly exhausted by a 
long residence in India, to such climates as the Cape and Aus- 
tralia, rather than to cold and bleak Scotland and Ireland ? 
Why transfer a regiment which has been long in India, and 
suffered much, to the climate of the Grampians, to pass the 
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. first winter of their return to Europe amidst the snows of 
Caledonia, in the cold and comfortless station of Fort George ? 
Why not move them to the Cape, New Zealand, or Australia ? 
- In truth, the maintenance of European armies in tropical cli- 
mates is mainly a question of transport and transference from a 
deadly climate to another extremely healthy, and the vast ex- 
tent and variety as to climate of our colonies, and the power of 
our marine, furnish the means for meeting the difficulty. The 
troops best calculated to encounter a campaign or two in a 
tropical country are those proceeding directly from Europe, 
and who carry with them all the vitality of their northern 
native constitutions. It is quite a mistake to suppose, that by 
accustoming them to a climate hotter than England, but less 
so than India, they may gradually become acclimatized and 
strengthened, so as to bear an increase in temperature with 
less suffering than troops directly from Europe. It is only cer- 
tain constitutions (the consumptive and the exhausted by a 
residence in a tropical country) which improve for a time by a 
removal to the Cape or to Australia; a lengthened sojourn 
even here is not in favour of European troops. Armies are 
ever healthiest when on the move—an observation which is 
' true in more senses than one; and on this theory, supported as 
it is by innumerable facts, we ground our belief in the possi- 
bility of maintaining the armies of England in a healthy con- 
dition all over the world, simply by judicious and well-timed 
frequent transference from one climate to another. There are, 
no doubt, some colonies belonging to Britain, the climates of 
_ which seem to be of so deadly a nature as to be surely, and under 
all circumstances, destructive of European life: we allude to the 
. Western Coast of Africa. Yet even of this dreadful climate an 
amiable and much-respected medical practitioner asserted a few 
years ago that the climate was in no respect worse than that of 
England! Dr, Winrersotrom's work was written, it is true, 
before the invention or application of the statistic or numerical 
method of inquiry. At that time medical men wrote from 
their impressions, and without regard to numbers. Colonel 
_ Toxxocu had not then composed his celebrated inquiries into 
_ the health of the British armies throughout the world, and as 
men kept no records of their own experiences, and despised 
- the experience of others, the world, it must be confessed, moved 
in very narrow circles, and progress was impossible. All is 
changed now; at least we hope so. The Great Hastern is 
afloat, and with a few such vessels let us trust to hear no more 
of regiments. returning to England mere skeletons, after a servi- 
tude of seventeen years in India. What a system/ Is this 
system to goon? Are we to have another expedition to China 
on the model of the Crimean? If any reasonable fears be en- 
- tertained on this head,—and numerous precedents warrant the 
reasonableness of such apprehensions,—then the nation cannot 
too soon insist on the formation of a Conseil de Santé des 
Armées, to see to the due administration of a portion of the 
twelve millions sterling which the country has voted for the 
maintenance of the power and dignity of England at home and 
abroad. 


Axsrracts of all the Introductory Lectures delivered in 
the metropolis at the commencement of the Medical Session 
will be found in our columns of this day. It was scarcely to 
be expected that these addresses should contain anything un- 
usual or striking, On subjects so repeatedly discussed, it is 


by year be presented to the student. It is rare, indeed, 
that we have the opportunity, on such occasions, of recording 
the thoughts and inspirations of a master-mind; but it 
must be acknowledged that in every instance the addresses of 
the present year have been characterized by good sense, and 
by a thorough appreciation of the duties and the necessities of 
the medical student. It is gratifying to observe that, however 
the different lecturers may have enlarged upon the importance 
of the various branches of study with which they were more 
intimately connected, they have all insisted upon the para- 
mount importance of dissection, and a knowledge of disease 
obtained at the bed-side. When Tae Lancer commenced 
its career, not a single course of clinical lectures had ever been 
delivered in the hospitals of London; in fact, there was no 
such thing as clinical instruction in this metropolis. How 
different is the state of things now! A free press, acting on 
public opinion, has not been the least important agent in 
working this most salutary change. 

The student must ever bear in mind that his future success 
in life will depend mainly upon his own exertions, Whether 
the hospital with which he is connected be large or sma‘), it 
will furnish him with sufficient material to obtain a competent 
knowledge of his profession. Splendid museums, and beds in 
which disease is exhibited, counted by hundreds, are not the 
essentials to his success, Scarpa had but fifteen beds in his 
clinical hospital ; he was no less successful as a teacher of sur- 
gery on that account. The accurate and diligent study of even 
one case will afford more practical instruction to the student 
than a cursory glance at a hundred in his ‘‘walk,” or rather 
‘*ran,” through the hospital. We earnestly inculeate the 
necessity of note-taking both in the lecture-room and at the 
bed-side. The most successful practitioners have been assiduous 
note-takers, Many a judge has obtained his position on the 
bench from his assiduity in taking notes when he was a brief- 
less barrister. Notes made at the bed-side of the sick afford a 
fund of information which is never exhausted. They will 
assist the practitioner on many occasions when other sources 
of knowledge fail. 


AvyorueR trial for a fraud on the Medical Register is re- 
ported in the present Lancer. A person named Joan Broaten, 
practising near Dumfries, pretended to be possessed of the 
licence of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and not 
only swore to its possession before a county magistrate, but 
inveigled a medical practitioner, who had never seen the 
diploma, to attest that he (BroaTcH) was possessed of one. 
According to a practice adopted in Scotland, with the in- 
tention of securing the Register against fraud, such an attes- 
tation is required from applicants when they send to register 
themselves; but in his evidence, as published, Dr. M‘CuLLocH 
is made to say that ‘‘ not one medical man in Dumfries showed 
his diploma when he got his certificate signed.” Well might 
Dr. Rosertson, the Registrar for Scotland, remark of the 
Register, that ‘‘the book is merely evidence of registration, 
not of qualification.” 

The necessity for a clear and trustworthy attestation of 
identity and of the possession of a qualification previous to 
registration was always strongly insisted on by the London 
Medical Registration Association, and the deputation from them 
who waited on the Medical Council in August last were grati- 
fied at learning that a course similar to that which they had 
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recommended was pursued in the sister country. although not 
in England. But it would seem that the attestation is no more 
than a delusion and a snare, and that the Register itself is 
a mere bundle of waste paper, if men can be found to swear 
falsely, and attest ignorantly, that such documents exist. 


Medical 


“Ne quid nimis,” 


DIPHTHERIA IN AUSTRALIA. 


Ls the Inquirer and Commercial News of West Australia for 
July 6th, Dr. Rennie has propounded certain views, at con- 
siderable length, on the subject of Diphthérite—an epidemic 
which has fallen so severely on this and other countries that its 
advent is naturally viewed with alarm in our colonies, All 
European experience has led to one conclusion—viz., that 
leeching, blistering, and the like, are not only valueless as 
means of cure, but dangerous as instruments of death, in the 
treatment of diphtheria. This doctrine, which sad experience 
has forced upon all medical practitioners in England, France, 
and Germany alike, Dr. Rennie repudiates, He maintains the 
theory of diphtheria as a blood disease requiring issues from 
the body, and draws from this a recommendation, and advocates 
the employment, of blisters on that ground. He quotes the 
following passage from the report of Mr. Ernest Hart on the 
English epidemics :— 

“Cutaneous di ia was never when the 
mated to the condition of «@ mucous membrane. Thus, in the 

of an epidemic, leech-bites, blisters, fissures of the 
excoriations of the scalp, of the nose, and other various 
wounds, might become the seat of diphtheritic inflammation.” 

From this passage, intended to discourage such applications, 
Dr. Rennie draws a precisely opposite conclusion :— 

“ How clear, therefore, it is that whatever di i 
that the diphtheritic poison has a natural elective affinity for, 
will lead to an artificial one being there established; and it 
appears to me singular that the teachings of nature in this re- 

should have been so long unrecognised in scientific prac- 
tice In cases that ise to be severe, it seems to me 

uce a blist su t! i 

means of disorganizing the skin: such, for instance, as by 
placing a piece of lint, saturated with aqua ammonie, covered 
over with a wineglass, upon the skin we wish to counter- irritate, 
through which, in the course of between five and ten minutes, 
a blister will be , and which system of vesication can, 
of course, be carried to such extent of surface as we may wish 
to disorganize. Should the symptoms not be very urgent, 
possibly the ication of a few leeches to any convenient por- 
tion of the y (with the exception of the throat or neck) 
derivative, while the ordinary fly blister 
leech-bites, by becoming the seat of diph- 
theritic action, would be as an additional means of saving the 
throat from further mischief.” 

When it is remembered that such treatment would be uni- 
versally regarded in Europe as absolute malpractice, and that 
Trousseau warns us against it by a reference to the practice of 
the physician at Chapelle Veroux, who lost, in this way, as 
many patients as he had cases under his care, we think that 
the inconvenience of presenting, ex cathedrd, statements of this 
nature to an undiscerning public is very palpable and egre- 
gious. In a medical periodical Dr. Rennie’s views might be 
propounded with advantage. Opposition to received opinions 
is commonly useful, since it reopens discussion ; but pronounced 
authoritatively, as from the staff-surgeon and principal medical 
officer of Fremantle, it is to be feared that the dogmas to which 


_ we have referred may have a dangerous influence. 


PRO AND CON. 

THERE are some investigations which appear only to end in 
mystification, and some conclusions which seem to be connected 
with the starting-point of inquiry by a merely circular line. 
Such an investigation cannot be said to be satisfactory when 
grave questions are at issue which admit of complete solution, 
or when a reputation is assailed, and the grounds of the charge 
can, and should be, fairly and fully ascertained. The Durham 
Chronicle, of September 23rd, contains a report of an inquest on 
a pitman, James Lemmock, who died subsequently to fracture 
of the pelvis. The circumstances have excited a great deal of 
local indignation, and deserve a little comment. 

The unfortunate man was crushed beneath an enormous 
weight of material falling on him, in great measure apparently 
through his own neglect. He was severely injured, and was 
attended by Mr, Jepson, and by Mr. Macneally, his assistant. 
No evidence at all was produced as to the medical treatment 
during the lapse of a month; but at the end of this month the 
patient was brought to the County Hospital, suffering from 
tumour in the perineum, and perineal fistula, with extravasa- 
tion of urine. He died; and the post-mortem examination 
was made by Mr. Shaw, surgeon to the hospital, who found 
«a laceration in the urethra, about an inch and a quarter in 
length. This opening was in the side, and was what we call, 
in common parlance, a slit.” Moreover, the periosteum was 
denuded from the tuberosity of the ischium, and its ascending 
ramus was fractured on the right side; while the horizontal 
ramus of the pubes was broken through on tke other side, 
Severe as were these injuries, and commonly fatal, Mr. Shaw 
thought himself justified in stating to the jury, in the absence 
of those who had attended the deceased during the first month 
of his illness, that death was to be attributed to the neglect of 
his medical attendants; that ‘‘the cause of death was infil- 
tration of urine; and that the infiltration of urine would have 
been prevented if the catheter had been introduced earlier.”” 
These seem to be very strong assertions, That a catheter 
should at once have been introduced appears to follow of neces- 


the | sity from the account of the injuries which Mr. Shaw found ; 


but it appears superfluous to suggest any other cause of death 
when the impact of an enormous weight of material had so 
seriously injured the deceased as to crush the pelvis, fracturing 
it in two places, stripping the periosteum, and rupturing the 
urethra. Nor can any surgeon, we think, affirm with autho- 
rity that any amount of care in introducing the catheter would 
ensure recovery from injuries so commonly found to be fatal 
in their result. It does not clearly appear whether this be 
also the opinion formed by the jury; but the verdict is entirely 
opposed to the tenor of Mr. Shaw’s evidence, he being the only 
medical witness examined, except Mr. Pyle, his house-surgeon. 
They decided that James Lemmock came to his death by his 
own neglect, This does not leave matters in a very satis- 
factory state. Mr. Jepson remains under an imputation wiich 
he has not attempted to remove; and the jury have formed 
their opinion upon the treatment without having any testimony 
as to the course pursued during the month which followed the 
accident. It is greatly to be regretted that his evidence was 
not called for, as without it no conclusion could be obtained 
satisfactory to the public mind, or exculpatory of the surgeon ; 
while, on the other hand, in its absence, very injurious state- 
ments are admitted, such as are painful to the profession and 
prejudicial to the individual assailed. 


University or St. Anprews.—With reference to the 
paragraph which we recently inserted in our ‘* Medical News” 
regarding the intention of Royal Commissioners to require 
one year's residence from every candidate for a medical degree, 
we have been requested to state that the University has as yet 
received no intimation of any such intention on the part of the 
Royal Commissioners. [Notwithstanding the above statement, 


we have reason to believe that we correctly reported the inten- 
| tions of the Royal “S71 
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Correspondence. 


“THE NEW_MEDICAL ACT AND THE COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICIANS. 
[LETTER BROM DR, HENRY SAVAGE,] 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 


Srm,—Yonr elaborate explanation in your ‘‘ Students’ Num- 
ber” (Sept. 24th), of the still far too complicated and cumbrous 
machinery for making the medical practitioner, will be found 
wow more than ever indispensable to all aspiring to that dignity 
- who desire to make the best use of theirtime. The ‘‘ Students’ 
Number” of Tue Lancer deserves the approbation of the entire 
_ profession. I have gone through it most attentively, and regret 
that the aspect of our medical affairs is so sadly unworthy of 
‘the wonderful amount of legislation bestowed upon them. 

Under the old régime we knew sufficiently well which one of 
the three subdivisions of the medical kingdom we came under. 
However indifferent to mere title, most of us care something 
about a definite as well as respectable appéllation; but now, 
who can say what he is? Isa prescribing M.D. a physician? 
It seems a physician need not bea M.D. Isa dispensing licen- | fi 
tiate a physician? If not, what on earth is he? What is a 
_ prescribing M.D., L.C.P., M.R.C.S., practising surgery ? “hat 
the same dispensing his own prescriptions ?—the rule in the 
country! What is a M.D, practising surgery? What a gra- 
duate in surgery tising medicine, which he cannot help 
doing—surgery and medicine being indivisible, as declared over 
and over again by the chief agitators in the recent successful 
medical revolution. To say nothin of metropolitan pure sur- 
geons who prescribe for any m case coming before them. 

‘** Any person who shall take or 
tion, or description, &c., shall, u ummary conviction, pay 
sum not (Vide Metical Act) With not un- 
~matural anxiety, you to the to ascertain what 
be your logal to a title. This is-his 
** Have you money? Are you 

ell, then, just what you like !” tendering the scarlet book 

price (lately) 7s. 6d. 

PrThe scarlet volume, or so-called Register, ey out to be 
‘poses even it is not to be relied on. And a voluntary Asso- 
iation—the London Medical Registration Association—have 
had to undertake, at their own cost, the chief, powers under the 
. Medical Act ! 

The medical press in general abounds in the most uncomfort- 
able comments. Thus, the corporation known as the Royal 
College of Physicians, Pall-mall, is denounced as a ‘‘ venerable 
creature in a hole, dislod renting 
“fnothing less would do it) ; about, exhibiting 
ingenuity incredible in getting cash” e.g., by wholesale fabri- 

g. e president, w t doggedly repelling every sensi 
inroad towards improvement, by ‘lateral noddings of the 
head” compassing, in conjunction with an ally hard by, the 

hundreds of ph: ho 

Another ** sees w 
no degree taking the title of Doctor, an 
off as such on the public through the length and breadth of the 
land ;” and says that “‘as the Registration Association makes 
mo attempt to restmain » college licentiate in this piece of de- 


chuckles a 


betw and 

een universities may 
be allowed to assure this worthy editor that ‘as soon as the 
tion Association has less on its hands, the felonious 


There is no mistaking its author or authority. 
A statement more barefaced, insolent, and at the same time 
‘more dismally suicidal, ite worst enemies could not desire : “*The 


and it is vain for longer to maintain the | secure, 


"372 


paradox that they alone can make physicians now the 
power has been ruthlessly swept away......We can all Bary 
names over of men who could brin, eminence 


with t it to of 
discern 


im the ( h * 
Sir Charles Hastings 


the College in any 
way, and the eminent..adviser Majesty i 
honour of the fellowship ? 
** The fama aliached to the man's uate, to om 


any so-called are mere cost] i- 
tionere: no one raised to 
This jumble ends in a long lament (four columns) over times 
gone by, the exploded compact ar ae the antique bluebottle 


and the -headed cane, and a frantic invocation, “* What- 
ever you do, spare the fellows!” 
and you're a member 


The rest of you, a motley crew, 
Mere keke, 


wish the -of-grace men, at the honour 
they thee thought they obtain obtained in and issue to 
their absurd expectations. 


ear-of-grace men at the College portals! Nomina mutanda. 


by pot I met him the other day, in deep black, with a cane. 
e replied to my mistaken and sn de unacceptable con- 
sulting practice ! 

A distinguished brother graduate of the London Uni 
Dr. Dunne Browne, one foremost in the strife for uni 


tionary examples. Pity the College 

manifesto came out so late; it would have spared these worthy 
men some vain expenditure they can ill afford, and an immen- 
sity of mortification ;—not to know, too, the corru oy = 
hospital appointments, and that the coveted co: 
gatives fl othe lt of about ax in life time, and even thea 
as the sole result of individual qualification, y 
niary self-denial, associated with capacity for work and 
about equal to that.of a. stonemason ! 

Whilst the dominant sentiment in the medical profession, as 
a community, is internecine, can the best amongst us feel 
secure enemies or sure of his friends? Sir Charles 


the “‘ eminent adviser of her Majesty” and the discoverer 
; and of the still 


-grace 
peace square, are informed in 
manifesto, to the £10, showed a 

“Thier Theis being 


“Audi alteram partem.” 
| 
Who shall say he can render a reason for the late rush of 
hased into the Apothecaries’ Company, and aspired to a 
egree. He took my advice, spending two pleasant days at a 
eyes, Lec OE easily Tamuy as ne €xXCuse 
vailing himself of the year of grace, without waiting for the 
rate re. reduction, ‘‘ His practice had less of the consult- 
A young but exceedingly promising Scotch M.D. , 
jreene, did wait with characteristic prudence for the stamp 
eduction, He makes sure of the fellowship, the best chance 
pf the next hospital vacancy, and contemplates a second horse 
0 his brougham. 
astings wisely declines to hazard his reputation wi K 
jucrum—half.a dozen, possibly—of college electors; and Si 
James Clark looks upon the anh or, any 
ow, dear at any gree. 
is ben plese e College of Physicians to be severely critical I 
mn their Edinburgh brethren, in utter disregard of the fact that 
he greater number of our best men are Scotchmen, including s 
more significant fact that these gentlemen have achieved emi- e 
ence by steadfastly eschewing those owhich have 
: | been at the bottom of the downfall of institution in Pall- t 
mall, 
The contemplated spoliation of the Company of A ¢ 
0 De eS, OF hier piece OL if Would entirely nwamp the College Henne 
gous knavery, will be dealt with as it deserves. distinctive title, without subs g a thing in the least supe- 
But the most astonishing climax to the proceedings of the | rior in any single point of view to the Apothecaries’ licence, 
; ‘*ereature” since the 7 is its manifesto in one of your ee 


Pees 
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are coolly informed that the licence ipso facto does not make a 
not sell Epsom salts; and a new dodge is resorted to, 
leaving the year-of-grace men to interpret and carry out as 
they may the solemn farce they severally went through on 
bended knee, the head of each buried in of the presi- 
dent as they swore to “‘ obey, observe,” &c., ‘* bye-laws; ordi- 
be or rendered by bye-laws 

and ordinances to suit the mood or tactics of the follow- 


day. 
, that a man need 
not hamper himself with their by-gone ordinances, or render 
bimself a Guy in some other way, to boocenpeity Maa 


of the Medical Council, prescribed for as many medical cases 
asany og neon 8 As he was in no way connected with the 
Colleges is e type of the “‘ costly practitioner” ? 
or is Sir OC, Hastings ? 
troubling you with this long 
a practical suggestion might be expected. In present 
state of matters, man than I 
am who would s' one. It is something to point out the real 
evil, Is it credible that we have been waylaying our law-givers 
in lobbies, invading their private dwellings, and turning up when 
and where least expected to look a pagar 
only to find an Act of Parliament, by which our medical titles 
have become a bone of contention, an executive without powers, 
and ourselves saddled with a functionary costing £500 per 
annum, whose answer to all spe agp book he calls a 
Register, intrinsically not w paper int, legally a 
fiction, and for which he has charged four ry then 
value of the said and print? Is it credible that there is 
a recognised institution, which can make bye-laws ad libitum, 
—it signifies not how inconsistent with each other, or with the 
terms and spirit of the Royal Charter to which it owes its ex- 
istence ; e thousands from le (if deluded) gentle- 
men for that which they are told by it afterwards is worth- 
less ; invalidate the chief objects and intention of an Act of 
Parliament ; disturb the peace of the profession, and be voted a 
pest, a nuisance, a snare, an incumbrance, almost by acclama- 
tion? Yet so it is, and this strange anomaly lives on. It is 
called the “Hole” in Pall-mall East. Who now will care to 
regard these admissions, abject enough—loss of prestige, syste- 
matic injustice, universal distrust? The creature will suffer 


the fate—indeed it is now it—of a good-for-nothing, 
conceited old coxeomb. To the times bring no sign, and 
The Royal Col of Ph 
oyal © ians probably regret they did 
ncbaheminsoatthodser long ago by one of their own 


bedy in four words, when their ‘‘ privileges were ruthlessly 
swept away”: “Shut w off!” My advice is to let the 
premises to the Medical iland the istration Office, if 
only for once to gladden the old halls with the spectacle of a 
medical assembly, earnestly bent on conferring something like 
a disinterested benefit on their brethren, and doing honour to 
themselves. 
Heyry Savacr, M.D, Lonp. 

Gloncester-place, Portman-square, Oct. 1859. 


THE TITLE “SURGEON-DENTIST.” 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Str,—As the publication of the correspondence between 
Dr. Ladd and myself on the title ‘‘ surgeon-dentist” has led to 
some misconstruction, I shall esteem it a favour if you will allow 
me to state that the Council of the College of Dentists are de- 
cidedly of opinion that practitioners of dental surgery ure 
entitled to retain every privilege they were in possession of 
previously to the passing of the new Medical Act, including 
the right to call themselves surgeon-dentists, if they be so in- 
clined. 

This opinion was made known to Dr. Ladd, and thesugges- 
tion offered, that, as the Medical Registration Association 
differed from the Council of the College of Dentists on the 
point, it would be desirable to try the question fairly, by pro- 
secuting a respectable practitioner ing hi surgeon - 
dentist, (without the possession of a di loma from a College of 
Sargeons,) who was well known in the i The de- 
cision in such case would be readily and generally allowed ss 


To this suggestion a reply was received that the Medical 
i i to try the question 
at a convenient time. 

The Council, knowing that a ‘‘ convenient” time is generally 
a long while in arriving, and considering it important that 
some settlement of the question should be speedily arrived at, 


not be thus disposed of with legal authority. 


Nevertheless, they were so convinced an impartial body of 
arbitrators would arrive at a just decision, that they were a 
pared to abide by the same, so far as members of the College 
of Dentists were concerned. 

This course seemed the more desirable, as the executive had 
ample work before them, without devoting attention to ques 
tions which they might never be called upon to contest, and 
yet for the trial of which it would be necessary for them to be” 
always prepared. 

Again, it occurred to the Council that, if possible, it would 
be well to avoid a legal contest between two institutions, each 
established with the avowed object of conferring public benefit. 

The Council had never the intention to avoid a trial of the 
question in a court of law by reason of a doubt as to the issue” 
of the trial. Their desire was to settle the matter at once, im 
as amicable a spirit as possible, 

In conclusion, I confess that I attach little or no i 
to the prefix ‘‘ surgeon ;” but if the right to assume it exists, 
it appears to be an unwise proceeding on the part of the — 
tration Association to resist such right. Even supposing 
the clause exempting dentists from the operation of the new 
Medical Act did not exist, all those practitioners of dental 


the | surgery who called themselves surgeon-dentists prior to the 


poring of the Act would scarcely be affected, because Acts of 
‘arliament are not retrospective. 
I shall, then, certainly retain my right to the title of surgeon- 
dentist (which has appeared on my door-plate for many years), 
until it can be proved that I do so illegally. 
I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
SaMvEL 


THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 
To the Editor of Taz Lancer. 


Sir,—The ‘* Medical Officer” who to furnish 
you with what he terms the “* Indian Army Medical Warrant” 
deserves to be severely censured for endeavouring to mislead 

the public. No such Warrant as that alluded to has yet been 

published by the authorities in India; and if it had, it would 
not have conferred any advantages whatever upon the members 

of the Indian medical service. 

At present, medical officers in H.M. Indian Army have to 
serve as assistant-surgeons, with the relative rank of lieu- 
tenant, from fifteen to twenty years, and for the next ten as’ 
surgeons, with the mere relative rank of captain; whereas the 
assistant-surgeons in H.M. British Army obtain after six years” 
service the relative rank of captain, and on promotion to sur- 
geon, which usually takes place after three more’years’ service, 
that of major; in addition to which, the medical officers of the 
British Army receive a higher rate of retiring pension than 
their confréres destined to serve a quarter of a century in the 
tropics, and are also - 
expense when ing to join their corps or when returning 
privifegs not granted to the medical officers 

am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
A Mapras AssisTant-SURGEON oF 

Madras, Aug. 1859, Years’ SErvice. 


MEDICAL TRIALS. 


COUNTY MAGISTRATES’ COURT, LIVERPOOL. 


CHARGE AGAINST AN APOTHECARY OF ILLEGALLY PRACTISING 
AS A SURGEON. 


(Before Messrs. Hote (chairman), Joun Myzrs, 
and Ropsert BExy.) 


Mr. Jonx Smarrers Hatiows, of Old Swan, West Derby, 
ome to answer an information laid by Mr. Wm. Honner 
Patrick, surgeon, of Knotty Ash, charging him with prao- 
tising as a surgeon without being duly regi 
The summons was taken — 


vided with a passage at Government’ 
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MEDICAL TRIALS: COUNTY MAGISTRATES’ COURT, LIVERPOOL. 


[Octozer 8, 1859. 


2ist and 22nd Victoria, the 40th section of which enacts as 
follows: ‘* Any person who shall wilfully and falsely pretend 
to be or take or use the name or title of a physician, doctor of 
medicine, licentiate a, medicine or surgery, bachelor of pried 
cine, general practitioner or apothecary, or any other 
name. title, addition, or description implying that he HY ve. 
tered under this Act, or that he is i a phy- 
sician, or surgeon, or licentiate in icine and surgery, or a 
practitioner in medicine, or an apothecary, shall, upon a sum- 
aan. conviction for any such offence, pay a sum not exceeding 


Mr. Fitz Patrick personally in sup of the 
Charge Snowball repr represented the who was 

presen 

Mr. Frrz Patrick was proceeding to state the case, when 

r. SNowBALL, who said—Are a sir? 

Mr. Frrz Patricx.—No, I am 

Mr. Syowzatt.—Then I object to your making any state- 
ment before you are sworn. 

Mr. Firz Parrick was then (by desire of the Bench), sworn, 
when he said—This is an information laid under the 40th sec- 
tion the in the last — of Parlia- 
ment, against Mr. ows, for taking the ti surgeon, he 
not having a title. The su Sa West Derby are very 
much sggriev at the conduct of a keeping a co eb 
shop calling himself a su , and who describes himself as 

on his own door, has the word ‘“‘ surgeon” printed on his 
labels, and signs certificates. We ourselves are called upon to 
ag a as the General Medical Council declined to do so, 
. Fitz Patrick then read the words of the 40th section given 
above, and continued: —Now, I admit Mr. Hallows is an apo- 
thecary, but I say he has no legal title as a surgeon. I shall 
prove, myself, that he has on his door the ** Hallows, 
sur, ;’ and I will prove by a witness that, on September 
23rd, the defendant dispensed a prescription in his own name, 
and as a surgeon. I saw, on September 23rd, a brass plate 
with the 8 ‘* Hallows, surgeon,” on his door, and over his 
door was a fanlight, with the words ‘“‘J. Sharpers Hallows, 
painted thereon, 
Jross-examined by Mr. SrowBati.—I believe Mr. Hallows 
has been residing at Old Swan for some years. I was and am 


by law as 


my to the Poor-law Union. 

ou were suspended, I believe, from that office, and Mr. 
Hallows was put in your place for a month ?—I don’t know 
the exact time. 


= you were suspended, and he was put in your place? — 


es. 

The brass plate was put on Mr. Hallows’s own door some 
years ago, long before this Medical Act was passed ?—I am 
not personally aware that he has practised as a su for 
some years, e Register tells me since 1822 he has been 
an apothecary. 


Your object, then, is to strike the name of a man who has 

1 thirty-seven years a sur from the Register ?—The 
oo tells me that since 1822 he has been an apothecary. 

repeat, your object is to strike from the Register the name 

of a man who has been thirty-seven years a practitioner ?— 

No all. medical n for half a 

cen rying to a recognition of their rights, and if a man 

aa acting y for thirty-seven years, I cannot help 


The witness continued.—And to prove that I did not re- 
cognise Mr. Hallows as a surgeon, I a rg his payment as 
temporary medical officer on the ground of non-qualification, 
when the auditor said, as the Poor-law Board had unwittingly 
sanctioned his appointment, they would not undo their own act. 

Joun LAWRENCE, man-servant, de : Yesterday week I 
took a prescription to Mr. Hallows, Old Swan, when he made 
ap some medicine according to its requirements, and gave it 
to me himself in a bottle, {The bottle was here produced, and 
‘on it was a label with the name of the defendant, who was de- 
scribed as a surgeon and diepensing chemist. ) 

Cross-examined by Mr. Syowpattu.—From wkom did you 
— ve * prescription that you took to Mr. Hallows ?—I can- 

say, Sir. 

Mr. Firz Patricx.—I wrote it for him. 

Mr. SyowBatt.—Then you wrote a prescription so as to 


him to do what was wrong? 
. Frrz Patricx.—Decidedly. (To the Bench): That is 


case. 
The Register was t in, from which it proeed that Mr. 
na licentiate of pothecary’s So- 


374 


Hallows was described 
ciety merely, 


Mr. SyowBaxt then addressed the Bench on behalf of his 
client, He said, though Mr. Fitz Patrick might be a 
good surgeon or medical man, he was certainly not a very 
lawyer; for he believed that he did not know what the 
pra | of the word ‘‘ surgeon” was, Mr. Hallows was re- 
gistered as an apothecary some thirty-seven years ago, and 
several years since, long before the last Medical Act was passed, 
he had the word ‘‘ surgeon” put up over his door. The ques- 
tion, in his opinion, was whether Mr. Hallows had then a right 
to act asa surgeon? Without doubt he had, and not merely 
such a right, but he had also the right to recover his fees for 
so acting. He (Mr, Snowball) did not understand what the 
feelings of medical men were, but he did understand what 
the feelings of most people were, and he thought that 
they would feel ashamed and disgraced to take, as it were, the 
bread out of the mouth of an old man who had followed legally 
his practice with some success for many years. The present 
was a most disgusting case, even supposing that in point of law 
Mr. Hallows was wrong; but he contended that he was not, 
and that the ignorance and malignity manifested in the getting 
up of the’case must fail, and Mr. Fitz Patrick would have to 
go back to his home very likely to be hissed and hooted at by 
passed, Mr. ws was undoubtedly enti to practise as a 
surgeon ; but if, in so practising, he did what was —such 
as committed manslaughter through want of skill—he might 
be prosecuted for the consequences. By an Act in the 
time of Henry VJIL, he had the right of practising; and he 
(Mr. Snowball) believed that the recent Act did not intend to 
take away that right, but merely to prevent those who were 
not at the time legal practitioners, or duly qualified, from prac- 

The CHatrmMan.—The information is laid under a section 
of an Act passed in the 2ist and 22nd of Victoria, and the 
words of that section seem to me quite clear. 

Mr. SyowBaLt.—By the Act passed in the reign of Henry 
VIII., Mr, Hallows had as much right to practise as a surgeon 
as any man breathing. 

The Cuargman. —That is not disputed, but the present in- 
formation is laid ander an Act passed since then—in the last 
session of Parliament. 

a to ns who were not y ified at ime 
not to those Now Mr. Hallows 
was distinctly registered as an apothecary, and, by a prior Act 
of Parliament, was capable of practising as a surgeon. The 
question was, did the recent Medical Act intend to take the 
bread out of the mouths of those who were at the time legally, 
successfully, and with a due knowledge of their profession, 
practising as su ? He thought not, and the very pre- 
amble of the Act, he asserted, showed that it did not. He 
then observed that Mr. Fitz Patrick said that the information 
was not intended to upset Mr. Hallows; but it ap to 
him that that gentleman and his medical friends had made up 
their minds to punish the defendant, and he considered that in 
bringing two informations against his client they had been 
guilty of most malignant and vindictive proceedings. Surely, 
the point of law could be settled by one information only: if 
Mr. Hallows was wrong, he presumed that the Bench would 
not punish him beyond inflicting a nominal fine. In the case 
at least there was a doubt, and they all knew the difficulty 
there was in deciding who really was, or was not, a legally- 
qualified surgeon, and the discussions that took place in 
newspapers on the subject some time age ; as to whether, for in- 
stance, an apothecary could draw a tooth or let blood the same 
asasurgeon, Why did not Mr. Fitz Patrick and his gene- 
rous friends prosecute Mr. Hallows long ago for practising 
as a surgeon? Because they knew that the law would not 
allow them to do so, and if not then, did the Bench think that 
the recent Act was intended to give them the power? He 
asserted that it was not. Mr. Hallows was a 


testifying to Mr. Hallows’ skill as a professional man. 

The Cuatnwax.—If Mr. Hallows is duly qualified, as you 
state he is, why did he not get regi as a surgeon ? 

Mr. is, sir. 

The Cuarnman.—Not according to the Act, 

Mr. Frrz Paraicx.—We admit he is a practitioner, and has 
apothecary; but we deny that he has any right to practise as 


a surgeon, or to act as such. 


1 
| tioner, legally exercising his calling prior to the passing of the 
| recent Act; and he contended that he was a duly-qualified 
practitioner still. Drs. Scott, Duncan, Dickens, Sutherland, 
— other eminent medical men, had all given testimonials 
™m 
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The Cuarrman.—One of the sections states that from the 
let of January no person shall be entitled to recover, unless 
Pa of the ho i 

ATRICK many surgeons who practised 
as such before the passing of the recent Act asked the Medical 
Council to allow them still to and recover their fees as 
before, when the Council replied that they had no right or 
power to regulate the provisions of the Act. 

The Cuarrmman.—The question before the Bench is this: 
Here is an Act of Parliament, assed last year, which requires 
all persons who practise as sw geons to be regi as such. 
The application which this gentleman (Mr. Fitz Patrick) makes 
is not one to prevent the defendant practising as an apothe- 
pecs f but asa surgeon. The defendant puts the word su 
on his door, and on the labels attached to his bottles when he 
makes up a prescription, and that is cleariy an offence under this 
Act—there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Syowzatt.—Will you, sir, fr us a case to carry up 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench? It is a question of great im- 
portance. By the Act of Henry VILJ.—— 

The Cuarrman.—Dont let us go back to the times of Henry 
VIIL. I see the provisions of that Act apply to “ sorceries, 
witchcrafts, and any other inconvenience.” (Laughter.) If 
you can show that the defendant has registered under the Act 
of Parliament as a surgeon, the case is ended. I am afraid 
if I were to practise as an attorney, Mr. Snowball, you would 

r. SyowBsLt.—I must again you will grant us a 
case? It is a very important case, and there is a difficulty, 
without a doubt. 

The Cuarmmay,—There is no difficulty about it, in my 


ion. 
oP Mr. SNOWBALL after reiterating his opinion that his client 
was right in acting as he had done, read a long but not a very 
definite letter from the solicitor to the Apothecaries’ Company 
the writer's opinion upon the 
whall again asked the 


question i present case is not one 

of law, but of fact. You see that, according to an Act of Par- 
ractises as a 

Recister, and, 


He could have applied to be 


if 


practising as a surgeon 

r. SNOWBALL applied Bench to grant a case, 
when the Bench (after consulting with their clerk) replied that 
bon Aang by their legal adviser that they could not 
Mr. ATHERTON (the clerk).—You have no right to apply to 


& case, 
Mr. SyowBaLL.—The object of the surgeons connected with 
pose, now qui i ; and I pre- 
i i 


The second information was the de- 
fendant left the Court accompanied by his friends. 


DUMFRIES CIRCUIT COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 
Fripay, Serremerer 23xp, 1859. 
FRAUD ON THE REGISTER. 
(Before Lord Justice Clerk (Lxexis) and Lord Neaves.) 
Joun Broatcn, desi ing himself a surgeon, and residi 
at Orchard Cottage, utbwell, Dumfriesshire, was c 
with having committed a fraud upon the Medical Register, in 
having caused his name to be inserted therein as a licentiate of 
of Surgeons of the of a 
was possessed of a diploma dated March, 
sworn to by the defendant, and attested by Dr. James Murra 


rgeon | M‘Culloch. In the course of the evidence given, it a) 


that neither Dr. M‘Culloch nor Mr. Waugh, the county magis- 
trate before whom the affidavit was made, had ever seen the 
diploma referred to, but that the former had attested its exist- 
ence on the re tations made to him by the defendant— 
that he was actually ; parsnaed of the diploma in question. 

On a reference to the diploma book of the Royal College of 
Sar, of Edinburgh, which was produced in court, the name 
of John Broatch was not found therein. After some evidence, 
tending, but by no means conclusively, to show that the de- 
fendant had once actually possessed a diploma, which had 
become lost, the advocate depute add the jury, asking 
for a verdict of guilty; and Mr. Gifford, the counsel for the 
defendant, having also spoken, the Lord Chief Justice Clerk 
summed up. The jury returned a verdict of guilty, and the 
prisoner was sent to three months’ imprisonment. 


THE LONDON MEDICAL REGISTRATION 
ASSOCIATION. 


A meetixe of the Committee was held at the offices of the 
Association, No. 5, Charing-cross, on Wednesday evening last, 
Dr. Kirby im the chair. A large amount of correspondence 
was read. Amongst the resolutions to was one that 
the question of the right of dentists to assume the title of 
** surgeon”- dentists should be immediately brought to an issue, 
and the steps to be taken were determined on. Votes having 
been taken, it was unanimously carried that several other pro- 
secutions should be commenced ; and, as will be seen by an ad- 
vertisement in our columns, the annual general meeting of the 
Association was fixed to take place at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
on Thursday, the 3rd of November ensuing. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


CAMBRIDGE, Ocr. 3rp. 

Tue examinations for medical degrees in the present Term 
will commence on Monday, the 14th of November, at nine a. m., 
in the Arts’ Schools. 

Gentlemen, candidates for the degree of M.B., intending. to 
offer themselves for examination, are requested to signify the 
same to the Kegius Professor of Physic on or before the 3ist 
day of Uctober, specifying whether they intend to offer them- 
selves for the first or second examination only, or for both 
examinations for that degree. 

N.B. The classical subjects for the ensuing examination for 
the M.B. degree are :— 

Areterus, —‘*On the Causes and Symptoms of Acute Diseases.” 
The first five Chapters of the first Book. 

Hinpocraes Sth 6th, and Sth Sections of the 


Celsus,—The 4th and 6th Books, 
to examination. 

sirous ing to egree .D. in the presen 
are requested to unicate intention without delay. to 
the Regius Professor of Physic, with a view to the arrangements 
nesrmary for their public exercises in the schools. 

The Examination in Botany will commence in the 
testimonial, consisting of a purse of 
20 guineas, has been presented to W. C. T. , Esq. 
MRCS. on his removing from Isleworth, where he has acted 
as medical assistant for the last nine years, to conduct a prac- 
tice in Northampton on his sn 


| 
| 
rec 
7 
i 
mech to 4 
grant a case, 
; The CHAIRMAN said they all knew that there was some little a 
jealousy in all professions, especially in learned professions, | f ; 
when any man began to practise who was not legally qualified. | F 
he had just mentioned, for that 
indivi practising as an attorney who no ight _ 
todo eo, he apprehended th Tegal protein ‘would oppee | 
Mr. SxowBa.t.—For myself, I wish everyone were allowed | ‘, 
to practise as an attorney, for there would be a great deal more | be 
law. (Laughter. ) | 
erefore, we are unanimously 0 opinion that a clear breach of | i 
law has been committed. Looking at the case as practical | a 
men, and taking the common-sense view of it according to the | } 
English language, we do not feel any doubt. The gentleman | . 
a he has it on the bottle that he is a surgeon as | _ 
a clear that if he is a surgeon he must be regis- | _ 
a FF 
ht 
a 
WBALL.—We cannot do that. a 
The Cuarmmay.—Then you must take the consequences. a 
A penalty of 20s. was then inflicted upon the defendant for | _ 
q 
M 
Signing & certificate egally | a 
. qualified to do so) will be withdrawn ? g 
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Royat oF Puysiciaxs. — At the Comitia 
Majora, held on the 30th 
A. T. Hoventroy WarErs, Liverpool, 
«was admitted a member of:the College after examination. 
admitted members Bye- 


Maidstone. 
Joun Lister, Porchester-terrace, 
Joun Grant Stewart, Greenwich 
Tuomas Giorpant Wrieut, Wakefield. 
The following Graduates of Medicine were also admitted 
members of the College under the temporary Bye-Laws :— 
Danret MActacuiay, M.D., Ro ital, Chelsea. 
Rosert FRANcis Power, MD., 
Henry Goocn, M.D., Vi Isle of Wight. 
Encar Suerrarp, M.D., Hanover-terrace, Regent’s-park. 
Joun Rose Cormack, MD., Ampthill-square. 
FREDERICK Rosinson, M.D., Scots Fusilier Guards. 
Sie Josern M, D., St. Florentin, Paris. 
Grorce ArtuHur HumBLeE, MD., Upper- street, 
Grorce Brownie, M.D., St. en’s-crescent, West- 
bourne-park. 
ALFrep Meapows, M.D., Cavendish- Cavendish-sq. 
Samvue. M.D., Wakefield. 
Joun James Burs, M.D., R.N., Chatham. 
Hatt.—The following gentlemen passed 
their examination in the science and practice of medicine, and 
-@eceived certificates to practise, on 


Thursday, September 29th, 1859. 
Arminson, Jonny, Preston, Lancashire. 
Gaye, ARTHUR CHARLES, Minehead, Somerset. 
GreEEenwoop, Newrox, Truro, Cornwall. 
Horstry, Henry, Croydon, 
Jackson, JoHN, 


SHEPHERD, JosePH Brooks, .S8kidhill, Kent. 
The following gentlemen also, on the same day, passed their 
examination :— 
Bawine, THomas, Birmingham. 
Homer, Henry, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Krreninc, THomas, Campbell-road, Bow. 
Lez, Leonard Joun, Devonsbire-square. 
‘Wisz, CLUNtE, Plumstead, Kent. 
Wrruer, Francis Orve Bice, Basingstoke, Hants. 
“following gentlemen, having e the exami- 
_ gation, were admitted Licentiates :— 
Agxyns, Atrrep, L.S.A.L., New North-road, Hoxton, 
ARNISON, CHARLES, LS.A.L., Alston, Cumberland. 
Barratt, Enear, L.S.A.L., Brighton. 
J., M.D., Sackville-street, Piccadilly. 
Epwiy Reynoips, M.R.C.S.E., Mane 
Davies, J. Hamiuton, M.R.C.S.E., Birmingham. 
‘ Tuomas, M.R.C.S.E., ‘Spencer -road, Stoke 


Wetcu, Cuaries, M.R.C.S.E., L.S.A.L., Hackney-roa. 
von, Brompton. —Dr. Theo- 


hospital t as physician to 


British Lyino-1n Hosprrat, Loxe- 
ACRE. oan board have received intimation of a be- 
ez, rs. Mary Anne‘Worley, to the amount of 

in Recs of the above charity. 

THE Royat Inrirmary Scnoon or Mepr- 
CINE was opened on the Ist instant, with an able and eloquent 
address by Dr, Collingwood. 

and the island of Cuba 

are infected with yellow fever. 

are about to be placed at 

“the portico of the British Museum. 


THE Exrrpition.—The officers of the Royal 
Captain M‘Olintock, on Wednesday evening last, at a dinner 
at the Thatched House Tavern. 


Pourirication or Tar Taames.—The total quantity of 
disinfectant used during the season has 
4281 tons of lime, 478 tons chloride of lime, and 56 


tons of carbonic acid, at a cost of £17,733. 

B. Meyers, of Mill-lane, 
six acres of land, worth £3000, asa site on which reer Ay 
the Jews’ Hospital at Norwood. 

Dirarvenia is epidemic in Canterbury. 

Reese — The “Caledonian 
of 


doubt, has already rendered very great service. 
Mevancnoty Dearn or an Iyptan Mepicat Orricer. 
—Dr. Windus, sui of Chicacole, Madras Presidency, 
Cunliffe, 3lst Regt. N.L, and Captain Harrington, 
L.L, were out shooting at a village about twelve 
m Chicacole, on the eve 


miles 


had themselves consid y apart, but still in a line, 
facing a belt of jungle, on the of which they had 
some goats as baits for the , Which they were on the 


look out for. Is had got deck when Windus, by some fatality, 


left his position, and, Cun wan 
bein Cunliffe’s goat. It was.so 
dark that Cunli ht of his rifle. He, 
however, indus right through 


the than litsle did Canlifie knew the 
object he was firing at, that when the coolie who followed 
Windus came out he all but fired at him also. a 


sadly distressed at this;” and so, indeed, he is, for he is said 
to be perfectly overwhelmed with grief. — —Homeward Mail. 


SarurDay, Ocropsr returns to show an 
inprovement in the public health. In the first week of 
a the deaths were 1111; in the last 


Ing the deaths f 


Gholore inthe and 1864, it-will 
the deaths of last week were less considerably 

w e years pre 
Destin fram declined last week to 40; i 
first week of September they were 148. Only 2 are 
to cholera, both of which occurred to infants. But 
tality of scarlatina continues high, 80 deaths from this disease 
being recorded, against a corrected average of 62. 
also 17 from diphtheria, Scarlatina was fatal in 7 
Islington; diphtheria in 3. Four cases of the former dias 


occurred in the West sub-district of Hackney; also 4in ‘St. 
Mary, St. -in-the-East. Small-pox carried off 15 chil- 
dren and 4 adults; measles 17 anion 4 of. whom died in 

"Four persons died from ague, 2 from re- 


Kensington-town. 
mittent fever, 8 from rheumatism. A man died at the age 
two widows at the respective ages of: 
Last week, the births of $12 boys and 766-girls, imall 1578 
childre were re; in Lendon. In the ten 


Medical 
Dickson, M.D., Liverpool. 
Wurrron Crowpy, Brighton. 
LanKkesper, Savile-row. 
Tuomas Payne James Grantuam, Bargh, Boston. 

DistnFectants tN Paris.—Ever since Messrs. Corme 
and Demeaux proposed sulphate of lime and coal tar as.a dis- 
infectant, purifying agents have been the order of the day. 
The merit of the discovery was of course at first disputed ; and 
everyone who thought he could contrive some disinfecting com- 
peund sent —— samples to the Academy of Medicine or 
of Sciences. e last applicant is M. Boinet, well known by 
his works on Iodine, who, in a paper read Sept. 20th, before the 
Academy of Medicine of Paris, contends that the foulest. sores 
can be rendered eigen sweet by applications of tincture of 

| iodine. There will be no harm in-trying this agent, which, no 

Ruste, Bere Regis, Dorset. 

rushed up, and found Windus, as he himself told them, mor- 

tally wounded. He was quite calm and composed from first to 

last, and died a little after five o’clock.on the morning of the 

10th. Windus and Cunliffe were most close and intimate 

friends, which, perhaps, makes this catastrophe still more pain- 

Heattn or Lonpon purine THE ENDING 

| observed at this period of the year; but 
nt returns with those of 
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Paes Operations, 2 Pm. 
‘REE 
PM. 
MONDAY, Octoszs 10... Socizry or Loxpox, — 8 P.M. 


Otetinate Serictare of the Urethra: 


TUESDAY, Ocrozrz 11 
1 of Stricture of the Urethra. 
Hosrrrat.—Operations, 12} 
WEDNESDAY, Ocr. 12 Hosr 


| Boma Hosrrrav, — Operations, 2 
PM, 


l paw. 
Cewrrat Lonpow - 
Operations, 1 
Lorpow 
Guxat Norrasenx Hosrrrat, Cross.— 
Operations, 2} 
_§ Hosritat. — Opera- 
T as's Hosprra’ lr. 
momas’s t.—Operations, 
K 


THURSDAY, Ocrozzr 13 


FRIDAY, Ocropes 14 .. 


PM. 
1ne’s Cotteer Hosrrrar.—Operati Pw, 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING IN THE LANCET. 


For 7 lines and under ........ £0 4 6| For halfa page................. £212 0 
Por every additional line...... © Fora page 00 
Advertisements which are interded to appear in Tar Laycert of any parti- 
cular week, should be delivered at the Office not later than on Wednesday in 
that week. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Srampgp. 
(To go free by post.) 

Usstamrep. 
(To be obtained of all Bookseilers and Newsmen in the World.) 
Three Months ... os 077 


Post-office Orders to be addressed to Coxxr, Tax Office, 
423, Strand, London, and made payable to him at the Strand Post-office. 


Co Correspondents. 


The Title of Surgeon,—The case of Mr. J. 8. Hallows, reported at page 373, is 
one of great importance. The decision seems to be in accordance with the 
spirit and letter of the Act; but that grave doubts exist on this point may 
be gathered from the anxiety of the defendant's counsel to procure a “ case” 
for decision in the Queen’s Bench. Before that tribunal the questions re- 
ferring to titles must be eventually decided. 

¥.R.C.S.E., (Lincolnshire.)—The law will reach him if he assume any medical 
title which can be registered. 

Justitia.—1, It is questionable.—2. No. 

Dr. Girdwood has forwarded to us a letter intended for publication, but for the 
insertion of which we cannot possibly find space. We extract, however, the 
following passages :— 


di out Dr, 

letter as opening sft ae, new view of the case, and inferring ¢ that only ‘ from 
of pregnancy "y as the cause of Miss Bankes’ illness and 
rominent.’ This is a mistake. So far from the point being 
8 but due to myself to state — having had the medical evi- 

dence given at the coroner's inquest and before the magistrates submitted to 
the following remarks” gave, in 4 memorandum for counsel, diated 15th June, 

remar' 

“* Pregnancy having | by ant proved, and its cones 
coétaneous with the =e of the hi intereting and sickness, this ought 


An Old Subsoriber.—It is impossible to determine in what way the judges may 
interpret the Medical Act; but certainly, by long usage and custom, a phy- 
sician is entitled to call himself “ doctor.” 

WwW, W. W.—1. He would be enabled to recover for medicine and surgical ad- 
vice. It is doubtful, however, whether he could for medicines supplied in 
a medical case.—2. Decidedly so. 


Dr. J. R. Wardell's paper, “On Empyema,” shall be published next week, 


Taz Evinsceca Roxat or Paysicrays. 
To the Editor of Tux Lawcer. 


Son, ane, whe hes the examination of the above 
College, briefly to reply to the letter o and .” which 
gary in your impression of the ink ultimo. I fear his vexation has led 

m into error, as well as injustice towards the Medical Council. 

The examination of the Edinbargh College of Physicians is a fell 
practical and searching one, and such that not one stadent in fift 
expected to pass immediately on completing his curriculum. This is 
— lee it is instituted avowedly to test the propriety of a man, tineady i 

ice, being raised a step in the professional scale, It is an sauteaton 
That ¢ cannot well be “groand up” for, bat which proves a = 8 personab 

fect im) ty and kindliness, no one w presented him- 
self can doubt for one instant either the - of his examiners or the fairness 
and urbanity with wy has been treated 
not advise in to present himself, unjess well 
of — ledge in diagnosis and treatment 
it aout be rey the * Siedical Council to admit every one to the status of 
of 2 College of ay me who can pass only the more elementary —- 
tions required by London College of Surgeons and the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany. 1 am, Sir, yours 

October, 1359. A» 


Sunenon awe Arormscany. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 


the (now exploded) lations of the of Physicians ad- 
mitting logally-qualified practitioners as licentiates examination. It 
has searcety been noticed that hitherto no examination been necessary 
the higher title of fellow, all doctors of medicine being admitted as a matter of 
course, and the payment of certain fees, (rather extravagant ones | must eon- 

ane Well, say the advocates of the late regulations, surely a M.R.C.S. and 
L.A. is at least equal to the M.D. of the Scottish Universities. He certainly 
may be so; but I think it is not too much to ask him to prove it by passing 
the Y Many in England scoff, others sneer, at the idea of a Scottish de- 
gree being a proof of a man’s qualification to practise as a physician. These 
gentlemen have only to cross the border, and endeavour to obtain the degree, 
and I venture to that they will returr with some mitigated ideas. As 
an instance in it, I will name at one of these maligned Universities, 
not many years twenty-one candidates assembled for the — Lope eet of being 
examined for the r of ing the M.D. degree. The majority of the 
candidates were from Engl.nd, with She double qualification ; all, with one 
exception, (myself,) were possessed of the ——S of the Apothecaries’ 

London—men of mature years ; the maje oo in London, 
the others in the different counties of Engia ales, The examination 
over, what was the result ? What became 
of the others Nine were rejected, two decamped after a very short exa- 
mination. 

Sarely this is not a proof of the English qualification being equal to the 


This ma: have been an unferourable state of things. I hope” 
ertheless. 


t it 
Sir, your obedient servant, 


Scottish degree. 

and trust that it was so; 
London, October, 1859. Crmro, 

M.R.C.8.—We have reason to know that the matter will be immediately 


brought before the Senatus by the Professor of Medicine. No harm will 
accrue to the graduates of St. Andrews from its not having been already 
done. 


Studens, (Middlesex Hospital.)—There is a medical circulating library at 
Kimpton’s, 31, Wardour-street, Soho. 
Iv Delta will send his name and address, he shal] receive a private note. 


Assumption or TiTLEs. 
To the Editor of Taz Lancer. 


Sra,—The how far dentists are entitled to assume the x “ sur- 
geon,” whether they are qualified or = an amount of absurdity, if 
not worse, _—s which it is un enlarge. Two circumstances 
have, however, been brought to light br it, whi h afford important evidence 
in su) het the eMtorte ot present babes made for elevating the practice of 
ch of surgery above the position now ani for many years past assigned 

t. 

First, there is demonstrated, to b A statements recently set forth, 
the extent to which for a very unscro assumption of 
—_ has and the extent to which bys — must consequently have 


ed in supposing surgeon-accoucheur, surgeon-apothecary, 
be the title ot = surgeon-dentist” implied the possession of any surgical qua- 
Second, there is shown the disadvantage and want of ection under which 
those in te » ne, who have obtained a medical or qualification, have 
Se bond fide and the apurlons pret of being, of course, 


any evil at all, it is surely such 
a state of matters as this. There is no ip in pant ED ape title 
employed a legal right shall be possessed. Let those pubs consider is desirable 
or advantageous to appear as surgeons, obtain the right to = & an appella- 
tion. If to be surgeons is not rded as of an 

le that such eagerness should be manifes' 


consequence, it seems inex- 
to counterfeit the tit 


time that the long-standing mistake of ha done 
October, 1859. & ¥. 
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8, 1859. 


Cancer oF tHE 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 
Srr,—I have read with much interest 
of (Esophageal Cancer, which 


it will be 


part of the eaual at it 
ite 


 Sunsceretion to Mz. B. T. Jowss, tax Proszcvror oF 
Watters anp Epwaxps at Lawserts. 


Ir will be recollected by the readers of the daily newspapers that an applica- 


Norton, for his advice as to how he was to become reimbursed for the 
expense to which he had been put (£60 or £70) in the prosecution of the 


trifling allowance could be awarded to him at the Central Criminal Court. 
_ The magistrate expressed a hope that the medical profession would contri- 
bute to secure from loss one who had acted so disinterestedly in their 
_ eause. Mr, Samuel E. Smith, Surgeon, of Pall-mzl) East, who haa warmly 
‘taken up the case of Mr. Jones, has forwarded to us a letter, in which he 
~ writes 


m 


have to the the handsome manner 
in which the London Medical Desinttbsing Association has come forward to 
head the subscription with a donation of £5 5s., which, considering the ex- 
penses entered into by the Society in nally proceeding against these 
men, together with the eyupent state of its finances, is much more than could 
have been expected. a I be excused remarking here that I trust our 
fession will more general! 


8 ho 
the public good and morals. 
‘The following is a list of subscriptions already received (at the date at which 
the letter was forwarded to us) for defraying the expenses of Mr. Jones in- 
curred in the action in question :— 
The London Medical gremeng Association 
Samuel E. Smith, Esq... dha 


rat 


We are authorized to state that the Hon, Mr, “Morton has consented to re- 
ceive subscriptions at the Lambeth Police Court. Subscriptions may also 
be paid to Mr. 8. E, Smith at No, 12, Pall-mall East. 
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A Medical Practitioner —By courtesy he can assume the title of “doctor.” He 


x. Y. Z-—It has not yet been decided in a court of law. Custom sanctions 

the practice, 

To the Bditor of Tux Lancer. 

Sra,—I have no personal 
to have received a 

not, he has my sincerest 


An important fact has escaped 


casual observer) t 
infliction. 


martial 
ceive that with a hea 
and musele, or more adroit at 
sensitive nervous s , or 
hen 
oat tary medial retire, om forward and assist 
to the national aan 
of his duty, abhorrent as a man, and humiliat 
inasmuch as for the time to the level af 


Excelsior.—1. Either of the three works named.—2. Gray’s Anatomy. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 
Srz,—The cases in which the effects upon the human body of the so-called 
berries are witnessed are so unfrequen that I think no 


about three years, daughter of a gardener, 

uf Daphne mezereon, On my arrival, I 
child labouring under the following symptoms :—Dryness and burnin 
throat, with to vomit; thirst ; 3 
prostration of strength ; pale countenance ; and a 
Although it was after bd eaten the be igure 
several ly digested. 
pain over her stomach was now so severe, that ed a succession 
opiate a and applied two leeches to her throat to relieve the 


good deal calmer, and had passed two berries b; 
which away a great quantity 
»g further but 


her ordinary food days 
seven 
J. Buu M.D. 
been received from—Dr. David Miller ; 
Mr. P. C. Price; Dr. Arnison, Alston; Dr. Chas. Welch; Mr. J. W. Hulke; 
Mr. G. H. Lewes; Mr. W. T. Harding; Dr. Aldridge, Southampton, (with 
-papers ;) Mr. Abbey, Wellingboro’, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Wynter, Winslow, 
(with enclosure ;) Mr. Higgins, Peel, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Piekop, Black- 
burn, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Morris, Prescot ; Dr. Mackinder, Gainsborough, 
(with enclosure ;) Mr. Booth, Huddersfield ; Mr. Lownds, Walker, (with en- 
closure ;) Mr, Starr, Bath, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Sall, Canterbury; Mr. 
Todd, Bognor, (with enclosure ;} Mr, Bennett, Gateshead, (with enclosure ;) 
Mr. Livingstone, Edinburgh, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Taylor, Mattishall ; 
Mr. Mereer, Coventry; Rev. J. Williamson, Wells; Mr. Bailey, Coleshill ; 
Mr. Dyson, Almondbury; Mr. Vaughan, Tipton, (with enclosure ;) Mr. 
Fouracre, Cheltenham; Mr. Pitman, Stockport; Mr. Stokoe, Maidstone, 
(with enclosure ;) Chemicus ; An Enquirer; Excelsior; Justitia; M.B.CS. ; 
A Medical Practitioner ; A Candidate; An Old Subscriber ; &e, &c. 


The Englisheoman’s Journal has been received. 


“Tas Layoer,] 
Me. M. C. W. Fisher —1. The first would entitle its possessor to style | 
Doctor of Medicine; not so the second.—2. He must possess a surgical as cannot, however, append M.D. to his name, but must be content with the 
well as a medical qualification. addition of the initials of his qualification. 
oa - Chirurgien.—1. We cannot recommend the person.—2, If the name and address | Inqwirer.—In 1823, 
: be forwarded to us, a private note shall be sent. M.R.C.S. (Birmingham) must send us his name and address before we can 
An Enquirer—Dispensing of medicines is prohibited by the bye-laws of the | publish his letter. 
; College. 
and Norwich 
Hospital. In the remarks appended to the case, the reporter (Mr. Williams) 
q makes some very pertinent observations on the pathology of capeer of the 
80) and it is to these that I would call attention, rather with the view 
, of correct information than from a wish to display any needless 
cism. It is there stated that “neither Rokituisky, nor any writer I know ignation on the part of the public at the continuance of this disgusting 
-of, has given an instance where an opening haz been made by ulceration into | Mode of punishment. On the other hand, there has been a proportionate share 
the ion that it occurs | Of violent abuse misdirected as to its objects, and but too often based upon 
and lound to be of the | @ is found for the I am sure that it received as a wel- 
led valuable “ Lec- 
h may safely be | ofthe army. Of the onerous duties of the , often most disagreeable and 
- as as ard authority, coming from the pen of such a distinguished embarrassing, civilians can form no idea. 
and experienced pathologist,—I find the follow‘ag opinions, which are some- ) far as I know, during the discus- 
what at variance with those above quoted —— instrument of punishment renders 
“The hasten scirrhous the less ome form, (whic! 
although not very common, medullary. ordinary form of cancer, nd manaracture 
\ _ however, is the epithelial, and this is very common, in most cases involving the Se has been repeatec 
_ gurface of the tube, and ‘then softening down ; a large cancerous ulcer is the | 40. At the present time it is said that the cats a 
_-ogesult, The disease is quite local, and in most cases is situated about the middle | from head-quarters, and they may therefore be 
, Of the wsophagus, as a cireumscribed, long, cancerous ulcer.”—p. 264, went mee it is evident that i 
: From this it would appear that, instead of “occurring most frequently at rities to issue at any time a more severe ins : 
the upper = of the canal, and very rarely at its mi ” the reverse is the | With officers, non-commissioned officers, and men on this subject, and have q 
4 ease ; and that the “middle” of the esophagus, instead of the seat of en- | been almost invariably told that (especially since the punishment and death of ‘ 
haloid cancer when affected, is the spot where the “ most o' ” form, or | Fredk. White at Hounslow) my informant has seen men’s backs quite as much 
] epithelial disease, is situated. Dr. Wilks also alludes to a specimen in his | !acerated with the ag amount of fifty lashes as after the reception of two ; 
! museum, in which ulceration did occur into the pericardial cavity, which was hundred, which I believe was the maximum amount that a regimental court { 
exhibited to his class. of a similar case, 
} of the Alimentary Canal.” 
am, yours obediently, 
October, 1859. PaTmowoey. 
Mr. W. T. Harding will oblige us by “ furnishing us with particulars of far- 
ther events.” ‘ 
would-be Aurist—Kramer’s work. 
“Mr. Goddard,—We are glad to learn that Mr. Jacob had no knowledge what- ‘ ! 
ever of the intended insertion of the notice which appeared in a local paper. 4 
| 
Condidate—The Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh ‘ 
tion was lately made by Mr. Benjamin Thomas Jones, of Mount-street, This gi h i 1 
Grosvenor-square, to the sitting magistrate at Lambeth, the Hon. Mr. om i rene 
Knowledge.—1. See answer to “X.Y. Z."—2. He can style himself physician ‘ 
and surgeon. 
: being in humble circumstances, the loss to him was serious, since only a ‘ 
4 
‘ 
. ap 
si 
‘ 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 4 
4 
1 
q 


